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AVENIDA  RIO  BRANCO,  RIO  DE  JANEIRO 

This  avenue  is  named  for  one  of  Brazil’s  gpreat  statesmen  who,  as  president  of  the  Historical  and  Geo- 
graphical  Institute,  was  instrumental  in  securing  congressional  appropriation  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
headquarters.  The  oldest  learned  society  in  ^uth  America,  the  Institute  plays  an  imptortant  part  in 

Brazilian  intellectual  life. 
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The  Brazilian  Historical  and 
Geographical  Institute 

A  Well-Spent  Century 


MAX  FLEIU.SS 
Life  Secretary  of  the  Institute 


On  October  21,  1838,  early  in  the  long 
and  brilliant  reign  of  Dorn  Pedro  II,  the 
Brazilian  Historical  and  Geographical  In¬ 
stitute  was  born.*  It  was  near  the  end 
of  the  Regency;  the  destinies  of  Brazil 
were  being  guided  by  the  Regent  Pedro 
de  Araujo  Lima  (later  Marquis  of  Olinda) 
and  the  liberal  cabinet  of  1837  had  re¬ 
cently  come  into  power  under  Bernardo 
de  Vasconcellos,  one  of  the  outstanding 
Brazilian  statesmen. 

That  period  was  the  beginning  of  a  nota¬ 
ble  era  in  Brazilian  public  life.  Na¬ 
tional  pride  found  expression  in  many 
forms;  the  country  was  leaving  behind  it 
a  period  troubled  by  revolution  and  lay- 

'  The  Institute  is  the  otdest  teamed  society  in  South 
America. — Kditor. 


ing  the  foundations  of  economic  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  reconstruction. 

A  summary  of  the  Institute’s  activities 
has  already,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
been  written  by  competent  persons,  who 
have  recorded  its  glorious  annals,  recalling 
the  great  figures  that  have  played  a  part 
in  its  history  and  the  ser\-ices  that  for  a 
century  it  has  rendered  the  country,  with 
constant  devotion  to  the  public  cause. 

It  was  on  August  18,  1838,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Sociedade  Auxiliadora  da  Industria 
Nacional,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
eminent  savant  Brother  Custodio  Alves 
Serrao,  that  a  proposal  for  establishing  a 
Brazilian  Historical  and  Geographical  In¬ 
stitute,  to  be  a  branch  of  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  society,  was  presented  by  the  first 
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secretary,  Marshal  Raymundo  Jose  da 
Cunha  Mattos,  and  the  assistant  secretary. 
Canon  Januario  da  Cunha  Barbosa.  The 
general  assembly  called  the  next  day  dis¬ 
cussed  and  unanimously'  approved  the 
jiroposal. 

Two  months  later,  at  11  o’clock  in  the 
morning  of  Sunday,  October  21,  1838, 
twenty-seven  illustrious  Brazilians,  some  of 
whom  took  part  in  the  struggles  for  inde¬ 
pendence  and  the  difficult  days  of  the 
Regency',  met  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Marshal  Francisco  Cordeiro  da  Silva 
Torres  e  Alvim  in  the  former  National 
Museum,  now  the  National  Archives, 
and  founded  the  Brazilian  Historical 
and  Geographical  Institute. 

A  temporary  board  of  directors  was 
elected  on  that  occasion,  to  serve  until  the 
following  November  25,  when  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  by-laws  went  into  effect. 
This  board  was  composed  of  the  \’iscount 
of  Sao  Leopoldo  (Jose  Feliciano  Fernandes 
Pinheiro),  president;  Canon  Januario  da 
Cunha  Barbosa,  first  secretary;  and  Dr. 
Emilio  Joaquim  da  Silva  Maia,  second 
secretary.  The  purposes  of  the  new  so¬ 
ciety  were  defined  as  follows: 

1.  To  collect,  arrange,  publish  or  file  all 
documents  necessary  for  the  history  and 
geography  of  the  Brazilian  empire  and  to 
encourage  knowledge  of  these  two  fields 
by  means  of  public  instruction; 

2.  To  correspond  with  similar  associa¬ 
tions  in  the  Old  and  the  New  World; 

3.  To  establish  branches  in  the  provinces 
of  the  empire,  so  that  the  purposes  of  the 
Society  might  be  more  easily  realized;  and 

4.  To  publish  a  review  of  geography  and 
history,  or  journal  of  the  Brazilian  His¬ 
torical  and  Geographical  Institute. 

On  November  25  the  first  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Institute  was  elected,  as 
follows:  President,  Viscount  of  Sao  Leo¬ 
poldo;  vice  president  and  chairman  of  the 
section  of  geography,  Marshal  Cunha  Mat¬ 


tos;  vice  president  and  chairman  of  the 
section  of  history,  Candido  Jose  de  Araujo 
\’iana;  first  life  secretary  and  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  the  Review,  library, 
and  archives.  C-anon  Januario  da  Cunha 
Barlxisa;  second  secretary.  Dr.  Silva  | 
Maia;  orator.  Dr.  Pedro  de  .\lcantara  i 

Bellegarde;  and  treasurer  and  chairman  of  I 
of  the  finance  committee.  Dr.  Jose  Lino  de 
Moura. 

The  constitution  and  by-laws  were  sub¬ 
mitted  on  February  26,  1839,  to  the  g 

Regent  by  the  president  of  the  Institute. 

.\fter  due  consideration  the  Imperial 
Minister,  Bernardo  Pereira  de  Vascon- 
cellos,  stated  on  the  following  April  4 
that  the  Regent,  in  the  name  of  the 
Emperor,  had  lieen  pleased  to  approve 
them  and  order  that  they  be  put  into 
effect.  This  was  the  official  recognition 
of  the  Institute,  later  reaffirmed  by  a 
decree  of  November  2,  1864.  The  organi¬ 
zation  thus  began  its  existence  with  the 
support  of  the  law  and  the  Brazilian 
government,  which  has  always  been  and  Tc 
still  is  its  patron.  The  Institute  recipro¬ 
cates  the  official  confidence  and  trust  with 
which  it  has  always  been  honored.  tw 

At  considerable  intervals,  the  const!  tu-  aw 
tion  and  by-laws  have  been  revised  or  da 
amended.  At  present  the  constitution  It 

and  by-laws  of  August  6,  1921,  as  amend-  wii 
ed  August  6,  1926,  are  in  effect.  There  M; 
are  40  active  and  40  corresponding  mem-  .\I 
bers,  besides  50  honorary  members  of  M; 

three  grades.  qu; 

From  the  very  beginning  the  name  of  I 
Dom  Pedro  II  was  closely  linked  to  the  ofl 
Institute.  For  half  a  century  he  was  its  att( 
guardian  angel,  always  furthering  its  ideals  pej 
and  most  aspiring  efforts.  He  Ijegan  in  ovt 
1839  by  offering  his  city  palace  for  the  I  hoc 
meeting  to  be  held  on  the  Institute’s  first  I  a  p 
anniversary.  In  1840  he  granted  it  a  |  dis] 
room  in  the  same  palace  for  its  regular  I  pro 
meetings.  Two  years  later  he  established  I  He 
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DR.  MAX  FLEIU.SS,  LIFE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  BRAZILIAN  HISTORICAL  AND 
GEOGRAPHICAL  INSTITUTE 

To  Dr.  Fleiuss,  incumbent  of  this  impKjrtant  position  since  1906,  the  Institute  is  indebted  for  his  able 
administration  of  its  affairs  as  well  as  for  his  outstanding  work  as  a  historian. 


two  prizes,  a  gold  and  a  silver  medal,  to  be 
awarded  for  the  best  report  on  statistical 
data,  the  history  or  the  geography  of  Brazil. 
It  may  be  added  that  among  the  first 
winners  were  Carlos  Frederico  Felipe  von 
Martins,  Francisco  Adolpho  \^arnhagcn, 
Machado  de  Oliveira,  Gonsalves  de 
Magalhaes,  Conrado  Niemeyer  and  Joa- 
quiin  Norlx;rto. 

From  Decemlx’r  15,  1849  until  the  end 
of  his  reign  Dom  Pedro  II  was  a  constant 
attendant  at  the  regular  meetings,  ap¬ 
pearing  at  no  less  than  514  and  presiding 
over  506.  But  Ijesides  giving  this  learned 
body  his  official  support,  the  Emperor  took 
a  personal  part  in  it,  and  placed  at  its 
disposal  the  results  of  his  research  and  his 
profound  knowledge  of  national  affairs. 
He  made  many  valuable  gifts  to  the  Insti¬ 


tute:  Books,  maps,  and'collections  of  manu¬ 
scripts.  all  items  of  inestimable  value. 

.\t  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  on  No¬ 
vember  29,  1889,  shortly  after  the  Re¬ 
public  had  been  proclaimed,  Dr.  Joao 
Severiano  da  Fonseca  presented  a  motion, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted,  that 
“during  the  lifetime  of  Dom  Pedro  de 
.Alcantara  the  chair  in  which  he  sat  when 
presiding  over  the  meetings  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  shall  not  be  occupied.”  When  Dom 
Pedro  II  died  in  Paris,  on  December  5, 
1891,  the  Institute,  always  faithful  to  the 
memory  of  its  patron,  voted  that  his  chair 
of  jacaranda  wood  should  never  again  be 
used.  On  its  back  was  placed  a  silver 
plate  with  the  following  inscription  in 
Portuguese:  “Chair  occupied  by  His  Maj¬ 
esty  Dom  Pedro  II  when  he  presided  at 
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the  meetings  of  the  Brazilian  Historical 
and  Geographical  Institute.” 

Among  the  many  other  tributes  paid  to 
Dom  Pedro  1 1  by  the  I  nstitute  was  a  spe¬ 
cial  800-page  number  of  the  Revista  pub¬ 
lished,  in  1894,  under  the  title  Homenagem 
do  Instituto  Historico  e  Geographico  Brasileiro 
a  Memoria  de  Sua  Magestade  o  senhor  d. 
Pedro  11. 

In  the  name  of  the  late  Emperor,  the 
organization  also  established  a  gold  medal 
to  be  awarded  to  the  best  monograph  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  competition. 

Since  its  establishment,  the  Historical 
and  Geographical  Institute  has  been 
guided  by  the  following  nine  presidents, 
all  brilliant  men  of  high  social  position, 
distinguished  for  their  civic  virtues: 

1.  Field  Marshal  Francisco  Cordeiro  da 
Silva  Torres  e  Alvim  (Viscount  of  Jeru- 
mirim),  descendant  of  the  famous  Con¬ 
stable  Dom  Nun’Alvares  Pereira,  acting 
president  of  the  Institute  until  its  formal 
establishment  on  October  21,  1838. 

2.  Jose  Feliciano  F'ernandes  Pinheiro 
(Viscount  of  Sao  Leopoldo),  president  of 
the  Institute  from  October  21,  1838,  to 
July  6,  1847,  the  date  of  his  death. 

3.  Gandido  Jose  de  Araujo  \’ianna 
(Marquis  of  Sapucahy),  who  presided  from 
.■\ugust  12,  1847,  until  his  death  on  Janu¬ 
ary  23,  1875. 

4.  Luiz  Pedreira  do  Couto  Ferraz  (Vis¬ 
count  of  Bom  Retiro),  who  served  from 
December  21,  1875,  until  he  died  on 
August  12,  1886. 

5.  Joaquim  Norberto  de  Souza  e  Silva, 
author  of  the  Hisloria  da  Conjura^do  Mineira, 
who  was  elected  president  of  the  Institute 
on  December  21, 1886,  and  died  on  May 
14,  1891. 

6.  Olegario  Herculano  de  .\quino  e 
Castro,  a  former  Counselor  of  State  and 
president  of  the  Federal  Supreme  Court, 
from  December  28,  1891,  to  August  10, 
1906,  when  he  died. 


7.  Joao  Lustosa  da  Cunha  Paranagua 
(Marquis  of  Paranagua),  whose  term  of 
office  lasted  from  November  21,  1906,  to 
November  21,  1907;  he  refused  reelection 
on  account  of  his  advanced  years. 

8.  Jose  Maria  da  Silva  Paranhos  (Baron 
of  Rio  Branco),  elected  at  the  general 
assembly  of  November  21,  1907,  held 
office  until  his  death  on  February  10,  1912. 

9.  .\fronso  Celso  de  Assis  Figueiredo 
(Count  Affonso  Celso),  elected  onFebruan- 
17,  1912,  was  president  of  the  Institute 
until  his  death  on  July  11  last;  in  him  the 
illustrious  Rio  Branco  found  a  most  worthy 
successor. 

All  of  these  great  Brazilian  names  are ; 
revered  by  the  nation.  i 

Dr.  Epitacio  Pessoa,  a  member  since 
1901  and  today  an  honorary  president  of 
the  Institute  and  an  outstanding  figure, 
has  rendered  it  many  services  and  shown 
his  constant  interest,  both  official  and 
private. 

It  is  only  just  to  make  special  mention 
of  the  present  President  of  Brazil,  Dr 
Getulio  Vargas,  who  is  also  an  honoran 
president  of  the  Institute  and  has  given  it 
both  moral  and  material  support.  It  is 
chiefly  to  him  that  we  owe  the  necessan 
funds  for  celebrating  so  brilliantly  tht 
centenary  of  this  society.  The  gesture  d 
the  former  President  of  Argentina,  Gen¬ 
eral  Agustin  P.  Justo,  in  decreeing  official 
tributes  to  this  commemoration,  should 
also  be  noted. 

The  first  secretaries  of  the  Institute 
from  its  foundation  to  the  present  day. 
were  as  follows:  Canon  Januario  d 
Cunha  Barbosa  (1838-46);  Manuel  Fe: 
reira  Lagos  (1846-51);  Francisco  Adolph 
Varnhagen  (1851);  Dr.  Joaquim  Manut 
de  Macedo  (1852-55);  Manuel  de  Araui 
Porto  Alegre  (Baron  of  Santo  Angelo 
(1855-59);  Canon  Dr.  Joaquim  Caetar. 
Fernandes  Pinheiro  (1859-76);  Dr.  Jo^ 
Ribeiro  de  Souza  Fontes  (1876-80);  Di 
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For  the  first  halt  century  of  the  Institute’s  existence.  Doin  Pedro  1 1  not  only  save  it  his  official  support 
but  as  a  scholar  placed  at  its  dis^xisal  the  results  of  his  research  and  knowledse.  He  presided  over 
more  than  five  hundred  of  its  nieetinss,  and  made  it  many  valuable  sift’'-  As  one  of  its  tributes  to 
Dom  Pedro  after  his  death  the  Institute  voted  that  the  chair  that  he  occupied  at  the  meetings  should 

never  again  be  us<-d. 
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Manuel  Duarte  Moreira  de  Azevedo 
(1880-86);  Dr.  Joao  Franklin  da  Silveira 
Tavora  (1886-88);  Dr.  Francisco  Ignacio 
Marcondes  Homem  de  Mello  (Baron  Ho- 
mem  de  Mello)  (1888-89);  Dr.  Joao  Seve¬ 
riano  da  Fonseca  (1889-90);  Dr.  Jose 
Alexandre  Teixeira  de  Mello  (1890-91); 
Henrique  Raffard  (1891-1905);  and  Dr. 
Max  Fleiuss,  life  secretary  since  1906, 
and  second  secretary  from  January  1901 
to  December  1905. 

The  orators  of  the  Institute,  from  the 
beginning,  were;  Dr.  Pedro  de  Alcantara 
Bellegarde  (1838-40);  Dr.  Diogo  Soares 
da  Silva  Bivar  (1840-43);  Manuel  de 
Araujo  Porto  Alegre  (Baron  of  Santo 
Angelo)  (1843-56);  Dr.  Joaquim  Manuel 
de  Macedo  (1856-81);  Dr.  Joao  Franklin 
da  Silveira  Tavora  (1882-86);  Dr.  Alfredo 
de  Escragnolle  Taunay  (Viscount  of 
Taunay)  (1886-91);  Commander  Jose 
Luiz  Alves  (1891-94);  Dr.  Alfredo  do 
Nascimento  Silva  (1894-97);  Dr.  Joaquim 
.Aurelio  Barreto  Nabuco  de  Araujo  (1897- 
99);  Dr.  Alfredo  do  Nascimento  Silva,  for 
a  second  term  (1899-1900);  Chief  Justice 
Antonio  Ferreira  de  Souza  Pitanga  (1900- 
06);  Dr.  Affonso  Celso  de  Assis  Figueiredo 
(Count  Affonso  Celso)  (1906-12);  and  Dr. 
Benjamin  Franklin  Ramiz  Galvao  (Baron 
of  Ramiz  Galvao),  who  died  early  this 
year,  elected  in  1912.  The  present  in¬ 
cumbent  is  Dr.  Alfredo  Valladao. 

Since  1839,  the  Revista  do  Instituto  has 
been  published  without  interruption.  So 
far,  168  volumes  have  appeared,  besides 
more  than  100  special  issues  and  two  vol¬ 
umes  of  the  great  historical  dictionary. 
It  is  unquestionably  an  example  of  per¬ 
severance  and  continuity  rarely  found 
among  us. 

This  annual  publication  has  already 
earned  the  title,  of  which  it  is  very  proud, 
of  “an  inestimable  library';  a  great  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  traditions,  the  character  and 
the  worth  of  Brazil:  a  model  of  knowl¬ 


edge,  application  and  ability”,  and  Af¬ 
fonso  Celso  said  in  connection  with  the 
Revista,  “A  nation’s  energy  is  increased 
when  its  people  are  made  proud  of  their 
history.”  It  is  widely  circulated  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  America,  w'hich  send  in  regular 
exchange  their  principal  intellectual  pub¬ 
lications.  As  for  America,  the  Institute’s 
bonds  with  this  continent  were  drawn 
closer  by  virtue  of  the  First  International  i 
Congress  of  History  in  America,  held  as 
part  of  the  celebration  of  the  first  cen-  I 
tenary  of  Brazilian  independence,  Sep-  I 
tember  7,  1922.  At  that  time  nine  extra-  | 
ordinary  issues  of  the  Revista  were  pub¬ 
lished. 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe, 
and  I  repeat  it  now:  Future  students  of 
the  Institute  will  realize  that  it  expresses 
our  own  national  life,  and  no  one  will  be 
bold  enough  to  affirm  that  without  the  I 
help  of  its  monumental  Revista  any  page  I 
of  the  history  of  Brazil  can  ever  be  written 
with  the  slightest  degree  of  accuracy. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  the  various  ] 
headquarters  that  the  Institute  has  had.  ] 
Dom  Pedro  II,  as  has  been  said,  soon  gave  ] 
it  a  room  in  his  city  palace,  and  later  ] 
additional  space.  \ 

In  January  1908,  when  the  Baron  d  e 
Rio  Branco  became  president,  he  tried  to  ■  j 
provide  the  Institute  with  the  accommo-  I 
dations  needed  by  its  constant  growth  |  I 
Thanks  to  his  efforts,  the  national  Con-  i  e 
gress  granted  an  appropriation  sufficicn:  :  J 
to  begin  the  proposed  building.  Rk  b 
Branco  did  not  live  to  see  his  plan  com-  ii 
pleted,  for  he  died  in  February  1912  tl 
Part  of  this  work,  one  of  the  dreams  of  thr 
great  Brazilian  statesman,  is  due  t  ;  a 
.\ffonso  Celso,  a  worthy  successor  to  tha 
great  figure  in  our  contemporary  liision 
for  with  government  authorization  b 
succeeded  in  having  built,  on  land  bclonc 
ing  to  the  Syllogeu  Brasileiro,  a  wing  fc 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  Institute. 
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The  Institute  today  possesses  perhaps 
the  finest  library,  archives  and  collection 
of  maps  pertaining  to  Brazil.  This  fact 
alone  would  testify  to  its  usefulness  to 
society.  There  are  nearly  80,000  volumes, 
50,000  manuscripts,  and  3,000  maps,  all 
systematically  catalogued.  Its  reading  and 
reference  room,  open  to  the  public  daily 
from  12  to  2,  is  in  constant  use  by  students 
and  specialists  in  the  subject.  Until  1859 
the  books  belonging  to  the  library  of  the 
Institute  were  not  catalogued,  nor  was 
there  any  special  employee  in  charge  of 
the  library  and  archives;  the  first  secre¬ 
tary  performed  those  duties  without  pay. 
In  that  year  the  services  of  an  expert  in 
,  the  subject  were  engaged  by  the  first 
f  secretary.  Canon  Fernandes  Pinheiro. 

5  This  was  the  bibliographer  Francisco 
t  Antonio  Martins,  who  in  1860  sent  to  the 
It  printer  the  Catalogue  of  Books  of  the  Library 
;t  tf  the  Brazilian  Historical  and  Geographical 
a  Institute.  The  position  was  later  held  by 
the  philologist  Dr.  .Antonio  de  Castro 
us  Lopes  who.  in  1893,  published  a  new  cata- 
d.  logue  of  the  books  then  existing  in  the 
VC  Dom  Pedro  II  room.  On  February  10, 
to  1896,  Colonel  Joaquim  da  Costa  Mattos 
was  appointed  to  the  post.  With  the  aid 
of  of  Bruto  Belli  de  Leonardo,  he  rendered  an 
to  account  of  the  books  presented  by  Dom 
no-  Pedro  II.  His  successor  was  the  learned 
th  Dr.  Jose  Vieira  Fazenda,  unanimously 
on-  elected  on  March  6,  1898.  Dr.  Vieira 
ent  Fazenda,  who  died  in  1917,  was  followed 
Rk  by  Dr.  Pedro  Sou  to  Mairo,  at  whose  death 
3tn-  in  1925  Senhora  Lucia  Furquim  Lahmeyer, 
)1Z  the  present  librarian,  was  appointed, 
thf  The  Historical  Institute  has  been  a  not- 
tt  able  research  center  ever  since  its  estab- 
thi  lishment.  It  has  seen  its  library,  archives, 
op'  museum,  and  map  collection  increase 
ht  steadily  year  by  year,  enriched  by  various 
on?-  acquisitions,  some  by  purchase,  some  by 
;  fc  valuable  donations  of  books,  documents, 
letters,  and  other  valuable  objects,  princi¬ 


pally  of  the  Second  Empire.  These  were 
received  not  only  from  its  members,  but 
also  from  other  individuals  and  from  simi¬ 
lar  scientific  associations,  both  national 
and  foreign. 

The  nucleus  of  its  original  library,  which 
is  a  treasurehouse  of  the  first  order,  was 
composed  of  the  so-called  Instituto  Collec¬ 
tion,  which  was  increased  on  March  12, 
1892,  by  another  no  less  large  and  val¬ 
uable:  The  Theresa  Christina  collection, 
consisting  of  the  books  from  the  private 
library  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  his¬ 
torical  prints  and  portraits,  views  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  engravings,  photographs  and 
lithographs,  ancient  maps,  plans,  and  an 
infinite  number  of  brochures  and  pam¬ 
phlets,  all  donated  to  the  Institute  by 
Dom  Pedro  II  while  in  exile. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  are  also  many 
other  collections,  both  of  books  and  of 
autographs,  originally  part  of  the  library 
or  archives  of  notable  Brazilians,  most  of 
which  were  bequests  to  the  Institute. 
These  bear  the  names  of  their  founders, 
like  the  Porciuncula  Collection,  and  in¬ 
clude  donations  from  the  Marquis  of  Her- 
val;  Marquis  of  Olinda;  Councillor  Alen- 
car  .Araripe;  Viscount  of  Ourem;  Council¬ 
lor  Saraiva;  Viscount  of  Ouro  Preto;  Coun¬ 
cillor  Francisco  Belisario;  Manuel  Barata; 
.Andre  Verneck;  Marshal  Bormann;  Luiz 
Rodolpho;  Lima  Drummond;  Baroness  of 
Loreto;  Viscount  of  Maracaju;  Marshal 
Andrea;  Viscount  of  Caravellas;  Jose  Boni¬ 
facio,  “the  Patriarch”;  Varnhagen;  Count 
d’Eu;  Souza  Pitanga;  Martim  Francisco; 
Baron  of  Sao  Borja;  Senator  Nabuco;  and 
Count  Affonso  Celso. 

In  1914,  through  the  efforts  of  Dr. 
Mendes  Pimentel,  the  valuable  archives 
of  Jose  Antonio  Saraiva,  a  former  member 
of  the  Imperial  Council,  were  offered  to 
the  Institute.  The  collection  consists  of 
more  than  a  thousand  documents.  In  the 
Area  de  Sigillo  (sealed  chest)  established  by 
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Dr.  Francisco  Frcire  Allcmao  on  Decem¬ 
ber  9,  1847,  the  Institute  is  holding  not 
only  the  memoirs  of  the  V’iscount  of  Tau- 
nay,  given  to  the  Institute  on  August  26, 
1892,  with  the  condition  they  would  lx* 
opened,  read  and  published  only  after 
1943,  if  the  family  is  then  willing,  but  also 
papers  lielonging  to  .\mbassador  Domicio 
da  Gama  and  many  other  documents. 

.\mong  suggestions  of  mine  carried  out 
in  my  first  year  as  life  secretary  should  Ix' 
mentioned  the  Norival  de  Freitas  Mission. 
This  valued  memlx’r  of  the  Institute  left 
for  Eurofie  on  March  8,  1907,  sent  by  the 
Institute  to  search  the  Portuguese  ar¬ 
chives  for  historical  documents  that  would 
be  of  real  value  to  Brazil.  Besides  collect¬ 
ing  extremely  interesting  documents  and 
valuable  reports,  this  mission  was  .success¬ 
ful  in  establishing  an  e.xchange  of  paleo¬ 
graphic  copies  lietween  Brazil  and  Portu¬ 
gal.  In  this  way  activities  begun  during 
the  Empire,  in  which  Antonio  Gongalves 
Dias,  Joao  Francisco  Lisboa,  \’asconcellos 
de  Drummond,  \’arnhagen  and  Joaquim 
Gaetano  da  Silva  took  part,  were  con¬ 
tinued. 

Later  Dr.  Pedro  Souto  Maior  was  en¬ 
trusted  with  a  similar  mission  to  the  ar¬ 
chives  of  Spain. 

The  extremely  interesting  documents 
belonging  to  the  Institute  were  first  inven¬ 
toried  by  \’arnhagen  and  later  by  Council¬ 
lor  of  State  Tristao  de  Alencar  .Araripe, 
who  in  1884  published  the  Catalogue  of 
Manuscripts  in  the  Brazilian  Historical  and 
Geographical  Institute  on  December  31,  1883. 
In  1884  Dr.  Moreira  de  Azevedo  prepared 
.\n  Account  of  the  Autographs  and  Originals  in 
the  Historical  Institute.  The  Institute  also 
cherishes  real  treasures  among  its  maps. 

The  section  called  the  Museum,  estab¬ 
lished  at  the  suggestion  of  V’arnhagen,  con¬ 
tains  antiques,  relics,  and  historical  curiosi¬ 
ties  enjoyed  by  all  who  visit  it.  Among 
them  are  two  lK>undary  markers  dating 


from  the  early  settlement  of  our  country, 
discovered  by  the  Baron  of  Capanema. 
They  show  the  Portuguese  arms  and  com¬ 
memorate  the  passage  of  Martim  Afibnso 
de  Souza  along  the  shore  near  Canan6a. 
Other  treasures  are  a  collection  of  gold 
coins  of  the  time  of  the  Dutch  invasion; 
the  skull  of  a  primitive  man  found  in  Lagoa 
Santa  and  sent  to  the  Institute  in  1844  by 
the  learned  Dr.  Lund;  the  sword  of  the 
Marshal  Duke  of  Caxias;  and  a  collection 
of  death  masks  of  our  most  notable  men. 
such  as  Jose  Bonifacio;  Antonio  Carlos; 
Evaristo  da  Veiga;  Zacharias  de  Goes;  the 
Viscount  of  Inhauma;  Francisco  Manuel; 

Jose  Mauricio;  Miguel  de  Frias,  etc.;  and 
portraits  and  landscapes. 

In  1908,  when  the  Baron  of  Rio  Branco 
was  president,  the  Institute,  at  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  author  and  of  Dr.  Alfredo 
Ferreira  de  Carvalho,  organized  an  exhi¬ 
bition  of  Brazilian  periodicals  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  centenary  of  the  first  Brazil¬ 
ian  newspaper.  The  idea  was  unanimously 
adopted  and  the  laborious  task  of  carryine 
it  out  fell  to  me  as  secretary  general  of 
the  executive  committee,  whose  chairman 
was  Count  Affonso  Celso.  More  than 
15,000  newspapers  from  all  Brazil  were  | 
.sent  to  the  exhibition,  which  was  opened 
on  .August  11,  1908,  but  because  of  lack  of 
space  nearly  10,000  could  not  be  shown. 

The  centenary  of  journalism  was  the 
occasion  for  the  publication  of  two  special 
volumes  of  the  Reiista  do  Instituto  Historico. 
One  of  them  was  a  monograph  on  the  his-  ^ 
tory  of  the  Brazilian  press,  written  by  Dr  ^  ^ 

.Alfredo  de  Carvalho,  and  illustrated  with  '■  ' 
more  than  fifty  plates.  These  reproduced  * 
in  facsimile  old  journals  and  newspapers,  ' 
beginning  with  the  Gageta  do  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
whose  first  issue  was  that  of  Saturday  • 
September  10,  1808,  and  the  Made  de  Oun 
do  Brasil,  printed  for  the  first  time  in  Bahia  f 
on  May  14,  1811,  during  the  administra-  f 
tion  of  the  Count  of  .Arcos.  The  unique 
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DOM  PEDRO  I 

The  erection  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  of  this  statue  of  the  founder  of  independent  Brazil  was  due  to  the  Historical 
and  Geographical  Institute,  which  has  always  sought  to  pay  the  debt  of  national  honor  owed  by  the 

country  to  its  great  men. 


copy  of  the  first  issue,  which  w'as  included 
in  the  exhibits,  had  belonged  to  Dom  Pedro 
11  and  is  now  a  part  of  our  library. 

.\nother  effective  patriotic  service  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  Institute  was  the  convocation 
of  the  First  Congress  of  National  History, 
held  in  the  Institute  from  September  7  to 
16,  1914,  under  the  able  presidency  of 
Senhor  Ramiz  Galvao,  our  late  eminent 
fellow  member.  Its  proceedings  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  five  volumes.  The  Congress  of 
History  was  one  of  the  finest  undertakings 
of  the  Institute  on  behalf  of  national  prog¬ 
ress  and  education. 

second  congress  was  held  in  1931,  and 
in  1932  the  inaugural  sessions  of  the  Pan 
.\merican  Institute  of  History  and  Geog¬ 
raphy  took  place  under  its  auspices.  The 
proceedings  of  the  latter  are  now  in  press. 

The  Institute  has  been  represented  in 


almost  all  national  and  international  con¬ 
gresses  dealing  with  the  subjects  to  which 
it  is  devoted. 

To  the  painstaking  research  of  members 
of  the  Institute,  our  country  also  owes 
interesting  historical  and  paleographic  dis¬ 
coveries.  These  include,  to  mention  only 
a  few,  the  finding  in  1839  by  Francisco 
Adolpho  Varnhagen  (later  Viscount  of 
Porto  Seguro)  of  the  tomb  of  Pedro  Alvares 
Cabral,  discoverer  of  Brazil,  in  the  sacristy 
of  the  Convento  da  Graga,  in  Santarem; 
the  first  few  pages,  unbound,  of  a  manu¬ 
script  dated  1500,  giving  the  orders  of  the 
voyage  to  India  on  which  .\lvares  Cabral 
came  to  Brazil;  and  the  death  certificate 
of  Father  Bartholomeu  Lourengo,  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  air  navigation,  who  died  in  1757. 
Many  valuable  manuscripts  were  brought 
from  European  archives  by  Varnhagen, 
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\’asconccllos  Drummond,  Gongalvcs  Dias. 
Joaquim  Gaetano,  J.  F.  Lisboa,  Porto 
Alegre,  Jos^  Hygino,  Norival  de  Freitas 
and  Souto  Maior. 

Besides  being  the  most  vigilant  guardian 
of  Brazilian  history,  the  Institute  has 
always  sought  to  pay  the  great  debt  of 
national  honor  owed  by  our  country  to  its 
outstanding  men.  It  was  at  the  initiative 
of  the  Institute  that  in  1854  Joaquim  Nor- 
berto’s  suggestion  on  the  necessity  of  com¬ 
pleting  the  monument  to  independence  on 
the  field  of  Ypiranga  w'as  presented  to  the 
proper  authorities.  Other  notable  civic 
monuments  also  due  to  proposals  of  the 
Historical  Institute  include:  The  eques¬ 
trian  statue  of  Dom  Pedro  I,  in  what  was 
then  the  Praga  da  Constituijao,  today 
Tiradentes;  the  great  cross  in  Porto  Seguro, 
symbolizing  that  planted  by  Cabral  on 
May  1,  1500;  the  statue  to  Jose  Bonifacio 
de  Andrada  e  Silva,  the  Patriarch  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  suggested  in  1861  and  unveiled 
in  1872,  next  to  Sao  Francisco  de  Paula 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro;  and  the  statue  of  Dom 
Pedro  II  in  the  Quinta  da  Boa  Vista.  A 
statue  to  Varnhagen  will  soon  be  com¬ 
pleted.  Furthermore,  the  Institute  took 
the  initiative  in  the  erection  of  a  mausole¬ 
um  for  the  Andrada  brothers,  in  Santos. 
The  Institute  also  proposed  the  repatri¬ 
ation  of  the  ashes  of  Dom  Pedro  II  and 
Dona  Theresa  Christina,  as  well  as  of  the 
mortal  remains  of  Manuel  de  Araujo  Porto 
Alegre  and  Francisco  Adolpho  Varnhagen. 

At  a  meeting  on  April  20,  1923,  our 
late  president.  Count  Aflfonso  Celso,  sug¬ 
gested  the  erection  of  a  triumphal  arch  to 
the  martyr-heroes  of  independence,  to  have 
as  its  dominant  figure  Tiradentes,  flanked 
by  Sister  Joanna  Angelica,  who  was  assas¬ 
sinated  by  Portuguese  soldiers  in  Bahia, 
and  by  Nicolao,  the  faithful  negro  slave  of 
the  rebel  Domingos  Vieira.  At  the  meet¬ 
ing  on  May  3  of  the  same  year  I  proposed 
that  a  bronze  tablet  containing  the  names 


of  all  the  deputies  elected  to  the  First 
Brazilian  Constituent  Assembly  that  met 
on  May  3,  1823,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Emperor  Dom  Pedro  II,  be  placed  in 
the  new  building  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies. 

The  idea  of  establishing  the  Academy  of 
Letters  originated  in  a  proposition  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  Institute  on  June  10,  1847,  as 
may  be  verified  by  consulting  the  Revista. 

Our  rulers,  in  both  the  Empire  and  the 
Republic,  often  had  recourse  to  the  Insti¬ 
tute  to  elucidate  knotty  questions,  and 
always,  in  earlier  days  as  now,  the  Institute 
has  never  failed  to  justify  the  high  official 
confidence  placed  in  it. 

Throughout  the  century  ending  this 
month  the  Institute  has  held  regular  and 
special  sessions,  at  w'hich  our  intellectuals 
and  specialists,  men  of  letters,  historians, 
journalists,  magistrates  and  statesmen  have 
brilliantly  discussed  the  principal  men, 
events  and  controversial  points  in  the 
history,  geography  and  ethnology  of  Brazil. 

All  of  this  has  given  the  Historical  Insti¬ 
tute  that  high  repute  in  which  it  is  held  by 
the  government  and  the  people  of  Brazil, 
and  has  won  for  it  the  spontaneous  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  public,  which  considers  it  the 
century-old  sanctuary  where  our  elders 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  history  of  our 
country  and  where  its  worship  is  religiously 
kept  alive.  This  is  because  the  history  of 
Brazil,  which  until  the  time  of  Varnhagen 
was  simply  a  series  of  chronicles  containing 
contradictory  legends,  found  in  the  Insti¬ 
tute  not  merely  a  focus  but  also  its  authen¬ 
tic  and  natural  representative. 

The  Institute  is  the  living  registry  of 
Brazilian  history,  the  “know  thyself’  of 
national  tradition  for  the  Brazilian  people. 
No  other  organization  can  compete  with 
it,  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  other  could, 
or  does,  possess  the  requisite  essentials. 

The  Brazilian  Historical  and  Geograph¬ 
ical  Institute  has  had  a  long  and  fruitful 
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life,  strikingly  linked  to  the  past  of  our 
national  institutions,  whose  creation  and 
growth  it  has  witnessed.  It  can  indeed  be 
said  of  that  conspicuous  creation  of  the 
Regency  (a  fact  seldom  true  of  other  sim¬ 
ilar  institutions)  that  it  did  not  find  the 
brilliant  history  of  the  Empire  and  the 
Republic  of  Brazil  already  enacted  but,  as 


a  contemporary  of  that  history,  the  Insti¬ 
tute  itself  lived  it  as  it  gradually  unrolled 
and  has  indelibly  inscribed  its  records  in 
the  calm  and  impartial  pages  of  its  Revista. 

In  a  word,  the  Brazilian  Historical  and 
Geographical  Institute  can  and  should  be 
proud  of  a  hundred  years  of  productive  and 
noble  existence ! 


THE  YPIRAXG.A  MONUMENT 

With  the  cry  of  “Indcp)endcncc  or  death!”  Dom  Pedro  I  proclaimed  the  indejjendence 
of  Brazil  in  1822  on  the  field  of  Ypiranga,  now  part  of  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo.  The  hand¬ 
some  monument  that  commemorates  the  event  was  erected  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Brazilian  Historical  and  Geographical  Institute. 


Farewell  to  the  Children  of  Brazil' 

GABRIELA  MISIRAL 


Chii-DREN  of  Brazii.,  1  am  leaving  your 
country  after  passing  five  months  among 
you.  Your  fatherland  is  like  the  moun¬ 
tain  of  iron  in  the  Arabian  jXights:  It  doulj- 
les  the  route  and  upsets  the  calculation  of 
the  traveler.  Brazil  grips  and  holds  him 
by  its  outward  splendor,  by  the  gentle 
temperament  of  its  people  and  by  its 
.American  individuality. 

In  these  vacation  months,  almost  all  of 
you  arc  in  the  country  or  at  the  shore. 
I  hese  words  of  a  traveler  who  is  also  a 
teacher  you  will  read  on  the  beach  at 
Copacabana  or  in  inland  fields,  seated 
among  farming  implements  or  lying  on 
the  red  earth  of  Brazil.  This  Brazilian 
soil  is  perhaps  your  best  symbol;  the 
Earth  is  strong  here  and  even  the  plants 
remind  one  of  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

.Although  you  spend  two-thirds  of  the 
year  in  your  lieautiful  cities,  you  children 
of  Brazil  arc  country  dwellers,  as  I  am 
too.  You  exhale  the  breath  of  the  soil 
and  are  redolent  with  the  fragrance  of 
your  peaceful  history.  Other  great  jjco- 
ples  of  the  world,  the  Italian,  the  French, 
the  Chilean,  the  Mexican,  are  likewise 
strong,  because  they  have  kept  intact  that 
savor  of  the  earth  which  is  both  refreshing 
and  comforting. 

I  am  grateful  to  you  for  the  program  at 
the  Chile  School.  It  was  there  that  I  first 
saw  the  native  dances  of  Brazil,  which 
whetted  my  appetite  for  research  in  your 
wealth  of  folklore.  I  am  grateful  to  you 
for  the  day  I  spent  in  the  .Antonio  Delfino 
School.  Then  you  gave  me  two  gifts  I  had 
never  received  elsewhere,  which  went 

'  7  ranslalfd  from  “El  Mercurio,"  Santiago,  Chile, 
;june  5,  7938. 
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Straight  to  my  heart:  .An  album  of  the 
legends  of  your  trees,  copied  in  your  own 
handwriting,  and  another  album  with 
twenty  locks  of  your  hair.  I  am  grateful 
to  you  for  my  hours  in  the  Institute  at  Sao 
Paulo,  where  we  exchanged  stories  of  your 
childhood  and  mine,  tossing  them  from 
hand  to  hand  like  playthings,  as  we  chat¬ 
ted  together  like  members  of  one  family. 
I  am  grateful  to  you  for  the  athletic 
games  on  the  Island  of  Paqueta,  when  1 
heard  you  laugh,  whistle,  and  shout, 
mimicking  the  sounds  of  your  rivers,  your 
seashore,  and  your  animals.  There  was 
nothing  foreign,  nothing  borrowed,  noth¬ 
ing  taken  from  alien  sources.  Everything 
was  Brazilian,  everything  came  from  your 
own  fertile  imagination. 

For  your  graciousness,  for  your  intelli¬ 
gence,  for  the  delightful  comradeship  that 
you  have  given  me,  I  feel  myself  indebted 
to  your  teachers,  who  have  trained  you  to 
be  alert  and  charming. 

Children  of  Brazil,  heirs  of  Portugal— 
which  doubled  our  geographical  knowl¬ 
edge,  invented  a  school  of  architecture, 
and  gave  to  Europe  a  noble  epic  and  ex¬ 
quisite  poetry — the  order  to  create  is  the 
command  which  is  now  heard  in  every 
school,  every  workshop,  and  every  pro¬ 
gram  of  yours.  I  was  greatly  moved  when 
I  heard  it  from  the  lips  of  Brazilian  teach¬ 
ers,  writers,  and  musicians,  because  for 
many  years  I  have  had  deep  affection  for 
the  school  that  is  creative,  that  trains,  that 
inspires  to  creation. 

You  decorate  your  walls,  your  cups,  your 
notelxtoks  with  palms,  orchids,  jaguars, 
red  herons  and  humming  birds,  just  as  the 
Greeks  used  acanthus  leaves,  ivy,  horses. 
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Courtaay  of  Feurl  Byington 


CHILDREN  IN  SAG  PAULO 


“I  have  loved  you,  I  have  known  you,  and  I  shall  always  follow  you  faithfully,  children  of  great  and 

kindly  Brazil.” 


and  oxen  for  decorative  purposes.  Be¬ 
fore  the  children  in  my  Spanish  America 
had  a  national  folk  poem,  you  had  Martim 
Caere,  in  which  words  are  interwoven  to 
form  a  tapestry  of  Brazilian  scenes  and 
exploits. 

You  were  the  first  to  venture  to  offer  to 
the  world  your  own  music,  at  once  abrupt 
and  slow,  harsh  and  gentle,  like  your 
forests,  your  wilderness  and  your  parks. 

Moreover,  children  of  Brazil,  you  have 
unwittingly  created  something  which  is 
no  longer  respected  in  some  other  parts  of 
the  world.  You  have  created  a  Christian 
melting-pot  of  races,  at  the  very  moment 
when  Christianity  is  being  hacked  to  pieces 
or  disfigured  in  other  regions.  You  have 
created  the  Christian  of  America,  white, 
yellow  or  black,  an  accomplishment  that 
was  not  achieved  even  in  Palestine,  that 
crossroads  of  nations,  but  that  is  attained 


here  in  land  untrodden  by  the  feet  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Children,  you  have  not 
realized  the  full  import  of  this  Brazilian 
creation,  which  streams  from  your  schools 
and  your  churches  and  flows  through  your 
cities  and  along  the  roads  of  Brazil. 

You,  my  children,  have  created  and  will 
continue  to  create  gladly.  You  are  the 
least  sad  and  mournful  of  all  the  Ibero- 
American  nations.  You  pray  joyfully,  you 
criticize  without  bitterness  and,  whether 
rich  or  poor,  you  work  hopefully. 

The  vital  races,  that  is,  the  age-long 
masters  of  the  world,  worked  as  you  are 
doing, — in  Greece,  in  the  C'ampagna.  or 
along  the  Minho. 

I  carry  away  with  me,  in  the  deejx'st  and 
securest  corner  of  my  memory,  your  voices 
and  your  language,  like  flying  dust  that 
both  enlivens  and  softens  the  air.  I  have 
brought  them  away  in  records  of  choruses. 


Photofftapb  by  Rebecca  Smalu 


IN  A  RIO  DE  JANEIRO  PRIMARY  SCHOOL 

It  was  in  such  a  school  as  this  that  Gabriela  Mistral,  the  famous  Chilean  poet,  saw  Brazilian  children 
learning  about  other  parts  of  their  country,  making  the  huts  and  canoes  of  the  Amazon,  and  using  their 
own  plants  and  flowers  as  decorative  motives. 


which  I  shall  listen  to  at  home,  whether  in 
Europe  or  in  America,  which  I  shall  always 
listen  to  so  as  never  to  forget  them. 

Keep  on  creating,  every  day  that  Time 
gives  you  and  that  Eternity  gilds  for  you. 
.Although  it  may  appear  that  you  are  doing 
only  your  own  work,  with  every  move¬ 
ment  of  your  saw,  your  crane,  your  tiller, 
you  are  working  also  for  Chile,  you  are 
quickening  our  pulses  and  increasing  our 
bloodstream,  because  we  are  a  nation  that 
trusts  and  is  trusted. 

There  is  a  secret  process  of  the  American 
soul  which  expresses  our  good  or  our  evil 
in  words  that  seem  individual,  but  are 
really  racial  and  that,  starting  in  country 
A  or  country  Z  of  America,  finally  form  a 
single  phrase.  Once  this  was  “political  in¬ 
dependence,”  and  now  perhaps  it  is  “moral 
and  economic  emancipation.”  \Ve  Amer¬ 


icans  speak  in  such  phrases  without  realiz¬ 
ing  it,  and  when  discord  separates  us,  the 
Spirit  punishes  us  by  making  our  watch¬ 
word  sterile. 

Perhaps  God  thinks  of  us,  in  spite  of  the 
massive  solidity  of  the  continent,  as  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  air  currents  which  play  at  running 
away  from  each  other,  but  envelop  one 
another  whenever  it  is  necessary,  whenever 
a  chill  spasm  of  danger  comes  upon 
them. 

The  names  of  our  leaders,  our  continen¬ 
tal  pioneers,  are  easily  interchangeable. 
They  have  a  moral  equivalence,  and  fit 
into  each  other  like  the  successive  cases  in 
which  the  Pharoah  was  buried.  The  mys¬ 
tic  body  of  America  has,  in  the  good 
Lincoln,  the  noble  Bolivar,  the  pacific 
O’ Higgins,  the  wise  Ruy  Barbosa,  the 
tragic  Tiradentes,  wrapping  upon  wrap 
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ping,  defenses  and  yet  more  defenses,  for 
its  sacred  frame. 

In  a  couple  of  months  more,  I  shall  no 
longer  be  able  to  see  you  from  the  pleasant 
heights  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  or  from 
the  plains  of  the  River  Plate.  I  shall  be 
beyond  the  mountains,  in  the  valley  of 
Chile,  where  to  look  upon  the  absent  is  not 
to  see  them  in  the  flesh  but  to  create  them 
again  from  memory. 

Then  I  shall  describe  you  to  my  children 
in  Chile  as  you  really  are,  like  a  great  frieze 
of  white  and  mestizo,  working  and  playing 
on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  appar¬ 
ently  having  no  other  hope  and  no  other 
desire  than  to  leave  the  coast  to  look  at  the 
world. 

But  the  true  though  invisible  picture  is 
this  other:  The  magic  Amazon  sends  you 
from  far  inland  the  Indian  arrow,  the  call 
of  the  earth.  The  Amazon  tears  your  eyes 


from  the  sea  and  turns  them  towards  its 
own  immensity;  the  Amazon  captures  you 
with  a  whiff  of  perfume,  bending  you 
toward  it;  the  Amazon,  which  is  the  es¬ 
sence  of  America,  talks  to  you,  whistles  to 
you,  roars  at  you  from  that  green  expanse, 
from  its  deep  longing,  which  is  the  longing 
of  the  original  and  eternal  America.  The 
frieze  of  Brazilian  children,  the  sea-side 
frieze  that  I  am  describing,  harkens  to  the 
Amazon  and,  under  the  spell  of  its  magic, 
moves  little  by  little  inland,  farther  inland, 
farther  .... 

I  have  loved  you,  I  have  known  you  and 
I  shall  always  follow  you  faithfully,  chil¬ 
dren  of  great  and  kindly  Brazil.  I  have 
borrowed  a  phrase  from  the  Italian  poet  to 
tell  you  that  I  am  keeping,  not  that  which 
I  am  giving,  but  rather  that  which  I  am 
losing:  I  shall  always  keep  you  with  me, 
though  I  may  never  see  you  again. 


United  States  Trade  with  Latin  America 


Fiscal  year  1937-38 

JULIAN  G.  ZIER 

Chief,  Statistical  Division,  Pan  American  Union 


According  to  figures  compiled  by  the 
Division  of  Foreign  Trade  Statistics,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  total  United  States  imports  from  and 
exports  to  all  nations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1938  amounted  to  $2,361,- 
257,000  and  $3,393,192,000,  respectively. 
Corresponding  figures  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  were:  Imports,  $2,941,504,000, 
and  exports,  $2,837,580,000. 

Of  these  totals  the  20  Latin  American 
Republics  supplied  imports  to  the  value 


of  $508,294,000  in  1937-38  and  $629,- 
422,000  in  1936-37  (a  decline  of  19.2  per¬ 
cent  this  year  as  compared  with  last)  and 
received  United  States  exports  to  the 
value  of  $566,745,000  in  1937-38  and 
$473,731,000  in  1936-37  (an  increase  of 
19.6  percent).  There  was  a  decline  of 
2.5  percent  in  United  States  total  trade 
with  Latin  America  during  the  last  fiscal 
year,  the  combined  imports  and  exports 
for  that  year  aggregating  $1,075,039,000, 
as  compared  with  $1,103,153,000  in  the 
preceding  fiscal  period.  United  States 
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purchases  from  Latin  America,  averaged 
for  the  last  two  fiscal  years,  represented 
21.5  percent  of  the  total  purchases;  United 
States  sales  to  that  part  of  the  world  during 
the  same  period  averaged  16.7  percent  of 
total  sales. 

Imports  from  the  northern  group  of 
countries,  i.  e.,  the  countries  from  Panama 
north,  amounted  to  $202,844,000,  declin¬ 
ing,  as  compared  with  the  previous  fiscal 
year,  by  16  percent.  Purchases  from  the 
southern  group,  including  all  the  republics 


of  South  America,  amounted  to  $305,450,- 
000,  decreasing  by  21.3  percent. 

United  States  exports  to  the  republics 
of  North  America  during  1937-38  totaled 
$229,762,000,  which  was  only  slightly 
more  than  the  figure  ($228,258,000)  for 
the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Sales  to  the 
South  American  republics  increased  from 
$245,473,000  in  1936-37  to  $336,983,000 
in  1937-38,  or  37.3  percent. 

A  comparison  of  the  trade  by  countries 
during  the  past  fiscal  year  with  that  of  the 


United  States  imports  from  Latin  America — 12  months  ended  June  30 

(V'alues  in  thousands  of  dollars,  i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Country  of  origin 

1937 

1938 

Percent 
change 
in  1938 

57,  498 

52,417 

8,  783 

6,  331 
5,084 

2,  581 

-8.8 

8,  581 
7,752 

+  2.4 

-18.3 

6,  545 

-22.3 

2,  869 

3,  452 

4,  543 

-10.0 

4,  391 

4, 193 
no,  451 

+27.2 

-7.7 

140,  483 

-21.4 

7,  272 

5,  424 

-25.4 

2,  359 

3, 189 

+  35.2 

241,  354 

202,  844 

-16.0 

124, 072 

73,  284 

908 

1,049 
105,  964 

+  15.5 

114,  986 
41,291 
49,  905 

-7.8 

Chile . 

32,  968 

48,  247 
3,212 
976 

-3.3 

3’ 751 
845 

-14.4 

+  15.5 

12,  681 
14,537 
25,  092 

13,  299 
4,  700 

+  4.9 

-67.7 

21,751 

-13.3 

388,  068 

305,  450 

-21.3 

Total  Latin  America . 

629,  422 

508,  294 

-19.2 

t  United  States  statistics  credit  commodities  in  considerable  quantities  imported  from  and  exported 
to  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  via  ports  situated  in  neighboring  countries,  not  to  the  republics  of  Bolivia  and 
Paraguay,  but  to  the  countries  in  which  the  ports  of  entry  or  departure  are  located. 
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preceding  12  months  shows  percentage 
increases  in  United  States  imports  from 
Guatemala  (2.4  percent),  Costa  Rica  (27.2 
percent),  Haiti  (35.2  percent),  Bolivia 
(15.5  percent),  Paraguay  (15.5  percent), 
and  Peru  (4.9  percent).  For  the  other 
Republics  losses  are  recorded,  ranging 
from  3.3  percent  for  Colombia  to  67.7 
percent  for  Uruguay.  Increases  are  regis¬ 
tered  in  exports  to  17  of  the  Republics, 
ranging  from  0.4  percent  for  Nicaragua  to 
58.7  percent  for  Venezuela;  sales  to  Mex¬ 


ico,  Panama  and  Haiti  declined  by  4.8 
percent,  26.6  percent,  and  12.1  percent, 
respectively. 

The  following  tables  show  the  trade  of 
the  United  States  with  each  of  the  republics 
of  Latin  America  during  the  last  two 
ftscal  years.  In  addition  to  imports  from 
and  exports  to  each  country,  the  state¬ 
ments  give  grand  totals  for  the  North 
American  republics,  for  the  South 
American  republics,  and  for  all  Latin 
America. 


United  States  exports  to  Latin  America — 12  months  ended  June  30 


[Values  in  thou.sunds  of  dollars,  1.  e.,  000  omitted] 


! 

Country  of  destination  | 

1937 

1938 

Percent 
change  in 
1938 

94,  524 

89,  947 

—  4.  8 

Guatemala . 

6,  259 

7, 098 

+  13.4 

El  Salvador . 

2,  991 

3,  697 

+  23.6 

Honduras . 

5,  055 

6,  061 

+  19.9 

Nicaragua . 

2,  983 

2,  994 

+0.4 

Costa  Rica . 

3,  678 

4,810 

+  30.8 

23,  987 

17,  596 

—26.6 

79,  336 

87,  702 

+  10.  5 

Dominican  Republic . 

5,  346 

6,  254 

+  17.1 

4,  099 

3,  603 

—  12.  0 

North  American  Republics . 

228,  258 

229, 762 

+0.7 

Argentina . 

71,818 

103,  864 

+  44.6 

4,  058 

6, 109 

+  50.  5 

53,  730 

70,  366 

+  31.0 

Chile . 

18,  302 

26, 095 

+  42.6 

34, 175 

39,611 

+  15.  9 

3,  648 

4,  954 

+  35.8 

Paraguav  * . 

482 

740 

+  53.5 

Peru . 

14,  769 

19, 776 

+  33.  9 

10, 083 

10,  856 

+7.7 

Venezuela . 

34,  408 

54,  612 

+  58.7 

South  American  Republics . 

245,  473 

336,  983 

+  37.3 

Total  Latin  America . 

473, 731 

1 

566,  745 

+  19.6 

>  United  States  statistics  credit  commodities  in  considerable  quantities  imp>orted  from  and  exported 
to  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  via  ports  situated  in  neighboring  countries,  not  to  the  republics  of  Bolivia  and 
Paraguay,  but  to  the  countries  in  which  the  ports  of  entry  or  departure  are  located. 


1 


“Whether  you  hunt,  fish,  play  tennis  or  golf,  or  enjoy  football,  whether  you  are  a  midget  camera  fiend, 
a  lover  of  nature  and  flowers,  or  just  like  to  lie  basking  in  the  sun  on  the  beach,  Santos  will  take  care  of 
you,  if  you  take  the  trouble  to  discover  it  for  yourself.” 


Santos — Busy  Seaport  and  Nature’s 
Fairyland' 


ALEXANDER  S.  GREIG 


Rio  de  J.\neiro  holds  uncontested  a 
prominent  place  in  the  stardom  of  South 
American  tourist  attractions.  But  thanks 
to  a  gorgeous  natural  setting,  intelligent 
propaganda,  provision  of  first  class  hotel 
facilities  and  many  diversions  for  the 
tourists,  Santos  can  more  than  hold  its 
own  among  the  many  other  interesting 
and  lovely  places  which  the  tourist  will 
have  the  privilege  of  seeing  when  visiting 
beautiful  Brazil. 

In  addition  to  having  unsurpassed 
bathing  beaches,  beautiful  views  of  moun- 
•  Reprinted  from  “Brazil”,  July  1938. 
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tains  and  sea,  and  a  luxuriant,  unspoiled 
tropical  setting,  Santos  is  also  the  principal 
and  busiest  port  of  Brazil,  the  gateway  of 
the  rich  state  of  Sao  Paulo,  and  the  world’s 
foremost  coffee  port,  so  that  its  bustling 
trade  necessarily  obliges  the  visiting  vessel 
to  make  an  extended  stay  at  this  port. 
A  few  days  at  Santos,  well  spent,  will  am¬ 
ply  repay  the  visitor  and  leave  unfor¬ 
gettable  memories  of  this  lovely  port  on 
the  South  Atlantic  coast. 

It  may  be  that  we  are  not  yet  properly 
equipped  to  exploit  the  tourist  trade  as  an 
industry,  that  our  diversions  are  not  up  to 
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the  standards  of  Rio’s  night  life  and  to  the 
exacting  tastes  of  the  habitues  of  New 
York’s  gay  fifties.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  tourist  at  large  in  Santos  must  be  the 
explorer,  instead  of  the  explored,  but  what 
of  that?  Does  not  half  the  charm  of  travel¬ 
ing  lie  in  coming  upon  the  unexpected, 
discovering  for  ourselves  the  unannounced, 
quaint  and  beautiful,  or  the  typical  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  country  one  visits?  Santos 
and  its  immediate  vicinity  offer  unlimited 
possibilities  for  such  exploring,  with  natu¬ 
ral  beauty,  unequalled  seabathing,  and 
repose  for  tired  nerves  as  its  reward. 

As  one  who  has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
live  here  for  many  years  and  who  has 
learned  to  love  this  place  and  its  kind  and 
understanding  people,  I  am  happy  to  try 
to  present  to  our  visitors  the  key  to  these 
fascinating  and  undiscovered  beauties,  so 
conveniently  located  within  easy  range  of 
the  visiting  steamer.  At  least  1  hope  that 
the  few  suggestions  below  will  lead  some 
enterprising  nature-lovers  into  this  prom¬ 
ised  land,  and  give  them  the  taste  for  a 
prolonged  sojourn  here,  with  greater  possi¬ 
bilities  of  discovering  for  themselves  the 
charm  of  Santos. 

Even  though  your  vessel  enters  Santos 
at  some  ungodly  early  hour,  the  fantas¬ 
tically  beautiful  entrance  to  Santos  bay  is 
worth  an  early  rising.  Rounding  green 
but  forbidding  Moella  and  the  lovely 
Ilha  das  Palmas,  the  long,  low  palm- 
fringed  beach  of  Santos  dotted  with  villas 
and  bathing  hotels  comes  into  view.  In 
the  near  background  is  Montc-Serrate 
and  other  hills,  in  the  far  background  the 
majestic  Serra  do  Mar  coastal  range, 
4,000  feet  high,  topping  mountain  range 
upon  mountain  range,  just  emerging  from 
the  pale  blue  morning  mist  into  the  clear, 
sunlit  day.  The  old  picturesque  fort  at 
the  Barra  is  passed  on  the  right  as  the 
vessel  enters  the  narrow  channel,  flanked 
I  by  the  wakening  city  on  one  side  and  the 


immense  pale  green  banana  plantations  on 
Santo  Amaro  Island.  Half  an  hour  later 
you  are  stepping  off  the  gangplank,  bath¬ 
ing  suit  in  hand,  to  seek  adventure  on  your 
own,  away  from  the  bally-hooed  track  of 
the  tourist  but  still  almost  within  hailing 
distance  of  your  ship. 

The  commercial  center  of  the  city  is  apt 
to  be  disappointing,  and  the  Santistas  are 
fully  aware  of  its  shortcomings.  All  are 
striving,  from  the  prefeito  down  to  the 
humblest  citizen,  to  improve  upon  it,  to 
remodel  and  to  urbanize.  Wish  them 
luck  at  their  work,  and  hope  that  the 


Court«ey  of  the  Tea  aod  Coffee  Trade  Jouroal 


THE  COFFEE  EXCHANGE,  SANTOS 

Santos  is  the  leading  coffee  port  of  the  world.  In 
its  exchange  millions  of  pxjunds  of  coffee  are 
bought  and  sold,  after  being  carefully  graded  by 
cxjjerts  working  in  one  of  the  upper  rooms. 
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Samos  of  the  future  will  still  maintain  the 
Brazilian  atmosphere  that  so  sireatly  adds 
to  its  charm.  Still,  the  center  of  the  city 
offers  some  places  of  considerable  interest, 
such  as  historical  buildings,  churches,  and 
parks.  Your  ship's  purser  will  Ite  able  to 
tell  you  of  places  where  the  .\nglo-Ameri- 
can  or  European  tourists  w  ill  find  his  own 
cooking  and  drinks  served  “just  as  at 
home,”  or,  if  you  look  for  local  color  and 


RARTOI.O.MEU  I.0L  REXC.;0  DE  GL  SNt.^O, 
F,\THER  OF  AVIATIO.N 

F'athcr  Gusmao.  Ixjrn  in  Santos  in  1675,  invc-ntc-d 
an  airship  which  had  a  trial  in  Lislxin  on  April  19, 
1709.  It  rose  to  the  height  of  the  palace,  hut 
crashed  against  the  top  of  a  wall.  The  inventor 
clearly  foresaw  the  advantages  of  aviation,  for  he 
had  written  to  the  King;  “With  these  instruments 
important  messages  could  1m‘  carried  to  th<‘  armies 
.  .  .  business  men  could  send  letters  and  goods  to 
all  cities  .  .  .  the  Portuguese  nation  could  have  thr- 
glory  of  discovr-ring  the  regions  adjacent  to  th«' 
p<»les  at  the  ends  of  the  world  .  . 


will  take  a  chance,  where  you  may  find  the 
tasty  but  rich  Brazilian  national  dish  of 
black  Ijeans,  rice,  jerked  beef  and  pork — 
the  {amous,  feijoada  completa — serv’cd  to  per¬ 
fection.  .\nd  if  you  are  wise,  you  will 
fortify  yourself  w'ith  a  glass  of  fiery,  old 
pinga,  just  “to  save  your  life.”  Although 
it  may  be  an  acquired  taste  foreigners  seem 
to  acquire  it  pretty  fast ! 

.Almost  precisely  in  the  center  of  the 
city,  the  lovely  old  park  at  Pra^a  dos 
•Andradas  houses  a  number  of  that  pre¬ 
historic,  threetoed  animal,  the  sloth,  com¬ 
pletely  at  large  in  the  treetops.  Although 
sloths  are  quite  big,  it  is  hard  for  an  un¬ 
trained  eye  to  spot  them.  By  just  saying 
preguiqa  to  one  of  the  urchins  hovering 
around  and  pointing  to  the  treetops,  it 
won't  l)e  long  before  you  will  have  one  of 
the  sleepy  gray  animals  eagerly  pointed 
out  to  you.  But  be  careful  and  look  up  at 
the  trees  when  you  ask,  for  preguiqa  also 
means  “lazy,”  and  you  don’t  want  to  be 
misunderstood ! 

Before  you  leave  for  the  beaeh,  take  the 
funicular  up  to  Monte-Serrate,  right  alx)ve 
your  head,  for  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
city.  The  cars  run  at  any  hour,  and  the 
trip  is  very  much  worth  while.  Far  out  to 
sea  you  will  spot  Moella,  Ilha  das  Palmas, 
and  the  long  sweeps  of  beach,  which  are 
.Santos'  front  to  the  sea.  You  will  follow 
the  sinuous  course  of  the  channel  where 
your  ship  entered,  you  w'ill  see  the  immense 
lowlying  coastal  plain,  green  with  bananas 
and  mangrove  swamps  rolling  aw'ay  to¬ 
wards  the  foothills,  and  you  will  see  the 
high  .Serra.  where  you  can  spot  the  2,500- 
f(X)t  dip  taken  by  the  motor  road  from  the 
high  plateau  of  temperate  .Sao  Paulo  down 
to  subtropical  Santos. 

Monte-Serrate  also  boasts  a  casino,  w'ith 
dancing,  campisto  (faro)  and  baccarat,  for 
those  who  like  that  sort  of  thing.  A  few 
steps  l)ehind  this  temple  of  mundane  joys, 
you  will  find  a  quaint  old  church,  dedi- 
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A  SQUARE  IN  SANTOS 

Against  the  background  of  a  baroque  church  stands  the  monument  to  (iaffrce  and  Guinlc,  two  ix’iiefactors 

of  the  city  and  country. 


cated  to  Our  Lady  of  Monte-Serrate, 
patroness  of  humble  fishermen,  mariners 
in  distress,  and  those  who  are  lame  and 
suffering.  Many  are  the  proofs  of  miracu¬ 
lous  cures  you  will  find  there,  but  princi¬ 
pally  it  is  the  altar  of  pious  newlyweds, 
who  pray  for  the  blessing  of  children  in 
their  lives. 

Once  you  are  safely  down  the  steep 
funicular,  take  a  car  and  go  to  Julio 
Ck)ncei5ao’s  famed  Orchid  Park  at  Mira¬ 
mar.  This  marvelous  private  collection 
with  its  30,000  plants,  the  largest  open-air 
orchid  collection  in  the  world,  is  open  to 
the  public,  thanks  to  its  owner’s  generous 
wish  to  share  his  beautiful  treasures  with 
his  fellow  citizens,  and  is  the  show  place  of 
Santos.  Orchids  are  grown  there  as  they 
are  found  in  the  forests,  on  trees  and  rocks. 
You  will  not  find  the  neat  rows  of  pots 
and  pans  of  your  northern  greenhou.ses 


but  a  genuine  piece  of  Brazilian  jungle 
transplanted  within  ten  minutes  of  the 
center  of  a  busy  and  prosperous  seaport. 
.Although  orchids  have  their  seasons  like 
all  other  plants,  a  visit  will  always  be 
interesting,  for  at  any  season  you  w'ill  find 
some  of  these  lovely  flowers  open  to 
delight  your  eyes.  And  if  you  are  lucky 
enough  to  l)e  in  Santos  in  October  and 
November,  or  in  March,  when  the  large 
garden  is  a  riot  of  huge  blooms,  you  will 
do  well  to  bring  your  color  movie  camera 
along,  so  that  you  may  show  the  folks  at 
home  something  they  never  dreamed  of  in 
their  wildest  fantasies.  I  know  that 
botanical  names  are  meaningless  to  many 
people,  but  when  you  see  an  old  palm 
trunk  literally  smothered  with  hundreds 
of  the  large  mauve  eight  or  ten-inch 
flowers  of  Cattleya  Warneii,  you  will  think 
of  your  Park  Avenue  florist  and  his  S3. 50 
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THE  BEACH  AT  SAG  VICENTE 

The  pillar  commemorates  the  founding  of  Sao  Vicente,  the  oldest  European  settlement  in  Brazil,  more 
than  four  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  now  a  suburb  of  Santos.  A  solitary  walk  under  the  tropical  stars 
along  the  quiet  sands  will  long  be  remembered. 


Porchat,  where  the  Santos  beach  ends  and 
the  beach  and  bay  of  Sao  Vicente  begin. 
Everywhere  the  bathing  is  good,  safe,  and 
guaranteed  free  from  sharks,  but  beware 
of  the  sea  at  its  rare  rough  moments,  or 
you  may  Ije  swept  out  by  the  tides  beyond 
reach  of  human  help.  But  on  the  whole, 
bathing  at  Santos  is  as  safe  as  anywhere  in 
the  world  and  a  most  delightful  experience 
at  any  time  of  the  year. 

Just  outside  the  restaurant  at  Ilha 
Porchat,  you  will  note  a  curiously  cleft 
stone  close  to  the  rocky  shore. 

A  most  beautiful  path  enters  this  crack 
and  takes  you  out  along  the  coast,  in  the 
perfect  setting  of  a  virgin  forest  just  a  few 
yards  from  the  tropical  sea.  Farther  on, 
the  path  swings  upward  through  the 
forest  and  brings  you  out  in  the  open  at 
the  highest  point  of  the  island,  with  a 
view,  of  breathtaking  lx*auty,  of  the  full 


flowers,  and  on  your  return  say  that  you 
bought  corsages  in  Santos  at  thirty  cents 
apiece !  This  garden  is  also  famous  for  its 
magnificent  royal  palms,  huge  bread-fruit 
trees  (which  will  make  you  think  of  The 
Mutiny  oj  the  Bounty),  pawpaws,  avocados, 
and  a  host  of  other  exotic  trees  and  plants. 

The  garden  is  right  on  the  beach,  where 
the  swimming  is  ideal.  You  will  find 
cabanas  for  changing  into  your  swimming 
togs  placed  conveniently  everywhere  along 
the  beach.  The  fee  for  them  is  very 
modest;  don’t  try  to  change  your  clothes 
on  the  beach !  You  might  take  your  bath 
right  where  you  are,  at  Miramar,  or  a 
mile  further  up,  at  Gonzaga,  in  front  of 
the  big  bathing  hotels,  the  most  |X)pular 
spot  in  Santos  on  Sundays,  or  at  almost 
any  spot  that  catches  your  fancy,  but  my 
own  favorite  bathing  place  is  right  up 
at  the  end  of  the  beach,  at  idyllic  Ilha 
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guarujA  beach 

A  short  trip  by  ferry  and  trolley  from  Santos  brings  the  visitor  to  one  of  the  most  beautiful  beaches  in 
South  America.  Automobiles  drive  for  long  distances  over  the  hard  beaches  near  Santos,  in  sight  of  the 
lovely  hills  t^t  form  a  picturesque  setting. 


sweep  of  Santos  and  Sao  Vicente  beaches. 
Another  path  takes  you  down  to  the  starting 
point,  to  a  new  dip  in  the  refreshing  surf, 
for  the  whole  walk  may  be  taken  in  your 
bathing  suit,  although  beach  or  rubber 
shoes  are  recommended  for  the  excursion. 

If  your  boat  stays  overnight,  sip  your 
aperitifs  in  the  garden  in  front  of  the  big 
hotel  at  Gonzaga,  in  the  short  tropical 
twilight,  and  have  your  dinner  in  one  of 
the  luxurious  establishments  on  the  same 
part  of  the  beach.  Afterwards  take  a  stroll 
through  the  gay  crowds  enjoying  the  fresh 
air  along  the  cool  beach,  or  take  the  trolley 
to  Sao  Vicente  for  a  solitary  walk  on  the 
quiet  beach  along  Sao  Vicente  Bay,  under 
the  tropical  stars.  We  cannot  offer  you  a 
choice  of  good  shows  or  concerts,  and 
maybe  you  have  seen  our  latest  films  a 
month  before  you  left  home,  but  long  after 
you  have  forgotten  Clark  Gable’s  heroic 


acting  in  his  biggest  thriller,  you  will 
remember  that  starlit  walk  on  romantic 
Sao  Vicente  beach.  The  air  is  cooled  by 
the  land  breezes  from  the  high  serras,  and 
no  mosquitoes  will  disturb  you. 

If  you  have  a  whole  day  or  more  in 
Santos,  there  are  numerous  opportunities 
for  excursions  or  picnics.  The  most  beau¬ 
tiful  part  of  the  road  to  Sao  Paulo  goes  up 
the  serra  at  Cubatao,  and  don’t  forget  to 
ask  your  chauffeur  to  drive  you  to  the  old 
monument  at  the  top  of  the  abandoned 
colonial  road,  with  a  marvelous  view  of 
Santos  and  Sao  Vicente  and  the  enormous 
sweep  of  surf-fringed  Praia  Grande  stretch¬ 
ing  far  to  the  south.  As  the  trip  takes  only 
a  couple  of  hours  you  have  ample  time  to 
drive  back  to  Santos  again  via  the  ferry¬ 
boat  to  Guaruja,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
beaches  in  South  America.  If  you  wish 
to  venture  farther  afield.,  take  a  couple  of 


PULLING  IN  THE  NETS 

“If  you  are  lucky  enough  to  see  the  fishermen  dragging  their  heavy  nets  with  all  the  varied  catch  of  the 
tropical  sea,  do  not  bathe  too  close  by  or  you  will  frighten  the  fish  and  rob  the  fishermen  of  the  award 

for  their  backbreaking  toil.” 


sandwiches  with  you  and  get  yourself  a 
cold  beer  at  Praia  da  Tartaruga  (Turtle 
Bay)  after  a  refreshing  drive  over  the  firm, 
smooth  beach.  If  you  walk  the  few  steps 
across  the  narrow’  peninsula  behind  the 
Recreio,  you  will  come  out  on  the  rocky 
surfbeaten  outer  coast,  where  you  can 
look  down  on  the  turtles  basking  about  in 
the  sw’ell.  And  the  glassy,  clear  waters  of 
the  inner  bay,  in  front  of  the  Recreio,  will 
afford  you  the  safest  and  finest  surfbathing 
in  South  America ! 

Near  Turtle  Bay,  a  lovely  camp  road 
will  carry  you  to  lonely  and  beautiful 
Pernambuco  and  Pereque  beaches,  ideal 
spots  for  picnics  and  seabathing,  but  you 
must  take  everything  you  need  along  with 
you  and  use  the  big  rocks  as  your  dressing 


room.  “Ladies  to  the  right,  gentlemen  to 
the  left,  please!”  Only  a  few  fishermen’s 
straw-thatched  huts  will  be  found  there, 
and  you  will  feel  as  if  you  were  on  some 
enchanted  Robinson  Crusoe’s  Island,  al¬ 
though  only  ten  short  miles  from  town. 
Perhaps  you  will  be  lucky  enough  to  see 
the  fishermen  drag  in  their  heavy  nets  with 
all  the  varied  catch  of  the  tropical  sea,  but 
keep  your  bathing  away  from  where  they 
work,  so  as  not  to  frighten  the  fish  and  rob 
the  fishermen  of  the  reward  for  their  back¬ 
breaking  toil.  And  remember,  when  bath¬ 
ing  on  these  lonely  outer  beaches,  be  a  bit 
careful  of  currents  and  tides;  you  are  far 
away  from  help  should  you  get  into  trou¬ 
ble.  P'ishing  with  rod,  with  shrimps  for 
bait,  from  the  rocks  out  at  Guaruja  is 
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grand  sport,  and  if  you  are  lucky  your 
reward  may  be  a  huge  black  grouper.  If 
the  sea  is  black,  and  there  are  no  bites,  you 
are  still  lucky  to  have  had  the  privilege  of 
fishing  in  such  a  marvelously  beautiful  spot. 

Another  day  you  may  drive  along  the 
endless  Praia  Grande  and  bathe  at  quaint 
old  fashioned  Itanhaem,  where  the  new 
church  is  200  years  old,  and  the  old  church, 
high  up  on  the  hill,  was  built  by  the  early 
Jesuit  fathers  in  1532.  Its  picturesque 
ruins  have  inspired  many  an  artist,  and 
countless  films  have  been  taken  there,  but 
still  the  place  is  terra  incognita  for  the 
average  traveler,  although  it  is  only  a  two 
hour,  or  less,  interesting  motor  ride  from 
Santos,  most  of  the  route  going  over  the 
smooth,  firm,  trackless  beach ! 

If  you  play  golf,  the  Santos  Golf  Club 
will  offer  you  a  beautiful,  sporty  nine  hole 
course  at  Sao  Vicente,  fifteen  minutes  by 
car  from  your  ship,  in  a  perfect  unspoiled 
jungle  setting,  as  if  you  were  far  away  from 
human  habitat.  Should  you  find  that  the 
greens  are  not  quite  up  to  the  Brussells 
carpet  standard  of  your  home  town  course 
and  the  roughs  are  more  like  real  jungle, 
remember  that  you  are  just  on  the  border 


line  of  the  tropics  and  grass  and  shrubs  are 
accustomed  to  rank  growth.  And  even 
should  the  death  rate  of  your  golf  balls  be 
high,  if  you  do  not  shoot  straight,  you  will 
still  have  a  memorable  day  of  golf. 

Whether  you  hunt,  fish,  play  tennis  or 
golf,  or  enjoy  football,  whether  you  are  a 
midget  camera  fiend,  a  lover  of  nature  and 
flowers,  or  just  like  to  lie  basking  in  the  sun 
on  the  beach,  Santos  will  take  care  of  you, 
if  you  take  the  trouble  to  discover  for  your¬ 
self.  But  don’t  stay  on  board  your  ship, 
saying  that  Santos  is  a  hole,  or  just  go  up 
to  the  nearest  bar  to  kill  the  heat  with  a 
long  gin  and  tonic,  or  let  yourself  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  take  a  conducted  tour.  Re¬ 
member  that  in  Santos  the  tourist  must  be 
the  explorer  and  that  you  have  not  far  to 
go  on  your  own  to  find  the  interesting  and 
the  beautiful.  We  cannot  compete  with 
New'  York,  Paris  or  London  in  museums, 
collections,  historical  monuments,  or  night 
life  but  we  do  have  a  thing  or  tw'o  to  show 
for  ourselves,  which  the  New  Yorker  or 
Londoner  w'ill  find  it  worth  while  travel¬ 
ing  5,000  miles  to  see.  And  we  are  proud 
of  our  busy  little  port,  and  wish  everybody 
“Welcome  to  Santos!” 


Up  and  Down  in  Valparaiso' 

ORLANDO  CABRERA  LEYVA 


Don’t  hurry,  please.  Don't  break  the  gate. 
Don't  hurry."  .  .  .  The  stile  turns  and  turns 
like  a  little  merry-go-round,  on  which  every 
passenger  is  a  child  playing  with  the  noon  hour. 
At  each  turn,  the  stile  gives  a  dry  knock,  in  a 
monotonous  rhythm  like  a  mysterious  accompani¬ 
ment  marking  the  time  of  the  hours  up  on  the 
hills,  the  hills  of  cheerful  people  and  houses 
balancing  themselves  above  the  port. 

^‘Don't  hurry,  please.  Don't  break  the 
gate." 

A  nervous  dark  woman  collects  ten  centavos 
for  the  trip  and  is  terribly  upset  at  every  little 
flaw  in  the  service.  That  is  why  she  shouts 
and  gives  orders  like  a  captain  on  the  bridge  on 
a  stormy  day. 

'^Don't  hurry." 

At  noon 

Noon  comes  in  Valparaiso  accompanied 
by  the  noise  of  automobile  horns,  of  bells 
that  can  be  heard  from  Almendral  to  the 
harbor,  of  trolleys  speeding  along  full  of 
office  workers  and  workmen  on  their  way 
home. 

In  the  harlx>r,  the  vessels  seem  to  yawn, 
sending  smoke  from  their  great  funnels. 
Tuglxjats  ply  like  busy  ants  from  break¬ 
water  to  pier,  thence  to  the  lighters,  from 
the  lighters  to  larlxjard  of  some  trans¬ 
oceanic  liner. 

It  is  the  time  when  all  the  harlxjr  is 
weary.  An  hour  later,  the  streets  will  lx: 
desolate,  empty,  full  of  a  silence  like  pro¬ 
vincial  quiet. 

The  funiculars  from  one  level  of  the 
city  to  another  now  have  a  special  task  to 

>  TrandaUd  from  “Casino  Magarjtu,"  Valparaiso, 
March,  1'JVi. 


perform.  They  ascend  and  descend  in 
desperate  haste,  complaining  at  every  jerk 
of  their  toy  cars. 

The  city  unfolds 

People  prefer  to  sit  next  to  the  windows, 
and  even  though  they  make  the  trip  four 
or  five  times  a  day,  they  want  to  see  how 
the  city  looks  as  it  unfolds  more  and  more 
at  every  foot  the  car  ascends.  For  the  old 
resident  of  Valparaiso  there  would  be  no 
great  novelty  in  an  airplane  trip;  this  is 
almost  the  same  thing.  From  a  height  of 
three  hundred  feet  pedestrians  look  tiny 
and  insignificant,  and  the  many-colored 
roofs  are  foreshortened. 

(At  night  the  neon  lights  are  like  innum¬ 
erable  eyes  peering  into  the  shadows,  and 
the  electric  sparks  of  the  trolleys  compete 
with  the  fireflies.  And  then  the  view  from 
the  top  is  always  entrancing.  The  great 
garden  of  lights  that  is  Valparaiso  is 
increasingly  resplendent.  Even  the  funic¬ 
ulars  resemble  stars  that  have  come  down 
from  heaven  to  streets  where  the  odors  of 
cooking,  the  sputter  of  hot  fat,  the  sounds 
of  an  orchestra  playing  at  nightfall, 
together  form  a  condensed  ensemble  of 
Valparaiso  life.) 

The  city  unfolds  with  a  burst  of  many 
colors,  and  from  the  platform  of  the  car  its 
full  lx;auty  is  plainly  l)cheld. 

On  the  hills 

“I  am  going  to  Valparaiso”,  the  jxople 
who  live  on  the  hills  say  when  they  have 
to  go  down  to  sea  level,  and  they  say  it 
firmly,  as  a  man  from  Santiago,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  would  say  it. 
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The  fact  is  that  life  on  the  hills  is  quite  different  from  that 
in  the  central  sections  of  Valparaiso.  Each  hill  has  its  own 
individuality,  its  customs,  its  characteristic  restaurants  and 
stands.  The  plazas  try  to  be  as  different  as  possible  from 
Plaza  Victoria  or  Plaza  O’ Higgins.  The  streets  are  deter¬ 
minedly  democratic.  Each  section  has  its  own  church,  its 
little  theater,  some  independent  stores.  Everything  up  there 
in  the  freshness  of  the  hills  has  its  own  individuality,  and 
Polanco  Hill,  for  example,  has  nothing  in  common  with  Toro 
Hill.  They  do  not  look  alike,  they  cannot  look  alike.  Their 
community  councils  have  different  ideas  as  to  civic  questions, 
because  their  needs  and  their  customs  are  different,  and 
probably  some  day  each  will  have  its  own  mayor  or  governor ! 

The  fried  fish  of  Calle  Clave  is  more  delicious  and  savors 
more  of  the  sea  than  that  you  get  in  Cardonal  Market.  But 
there  the  salads  are  more  tender  and  the  wine  is  the  kind  that 
makes  sailors  burst  into  song.  Thus  each  section  of  Val¬ 
paraiso  has  come  to  be  independent  of  any  other. 

Plaza  Echaurren 

The  amusing  street  photographer,  the  tipsy  sailor,  the  old 
sea  wolf,  all  are  there  in  the  late  afternoon,  when  the  port 
stops  work  and  the  city  lights  begin  to  gleam.  If  ever  we 
have  seen  in  real  life  one  of  Pierre  McOrlan’s  sailors,  put  on 
canvas  with  his  striped  shirt  and  with  his  pipe  clenched  in 
his  teeth,  it  has  been  here.  And  whenever  any  fine  sea 
chantey  has  awakened  us  in  the  middle  of  the  night  it  came 
from  this  vicinity.  It  is  true  that  the  sailor  who  used  to  play 
the  accordion  and  sing  in  English  has  disappeared.  He  and 
his  mates  were  carried  away  by  the  course  of  time  to  their 
native  countries  to  make  room,  plenty  of  rot>m.  for  our  Chilean 
seadogs,  good  natured,  swarthy,  simple-minded. 

The  “nice  verses”  that  a  man  sells  after  he  has  shouted 
them  aloud  to  an  entluisiastic  audience  are,  in  the  Plaza 
Echaurren,  the  liits  of  literature  that  arc  exchanged  in  tliese 
Siiilors’  haunts  lietween  hearty  girls  and  itlle  loungers. 

In  Plaza  Echaurren  is  to  Ix'  found  the  real  port,  the  port  of 
old  tales,  where  the  rovers  of  other  times  left  a  sweetheart, 
took  a  drink,  and  went  away  forever. 


A  VAl.PARAisO  FUNICUL.\R 
I.incoliiin  l)UH-k  by  Ciirlos  1  Icrinusilla  \. 
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Legends  of  My  Land;  The  Sacred  Emerald 

ANTONIO  DIAZ  VILLAMIL 
(Translation  by  Margaret  Cofresi  Morales)  ^ 

> 

Once  upon  a  time,  there  lived  on  the  picked  up  or  to  tell  stories  to  each  other 

sacred  Island  of  the  Sun  a  little  Indian  of  the  feats  and  conquests  of  their  illustrious 

princess  called  Winay-Cusi.  monarchs. 

Winay-Cusi  w'as  about  fifteen  years  old.  On  a  certain  day,  after  the  virgins  had 
She  belonged  to  a  noble  family  of  Cuzco,  finished  their  morning  offering,  they  saw 

Peru,  and  had  been  chosen  by  the  Inca  coming  from  the  north  several  balsas 

Huascar  to  form  part  of  the  Ajllahuasi,  or  from  whose  masts  waved  the  ensign  of  the 

the  convent  of  the  chosen  virgins,  who  envoys  of  the  Inca.  This  brought  great 

left  this  world  forever  to  l)e  faithful  vestals  happiness  to  the  maidens,  for  they  knew 

of  the  holy  temple  dedicated  to  Father  Sun.  these  were  messengers  from  Cuzco  who 
The  girl,  proud  and  happy  because  of  monthly  brought  them  greetings  from  their 
the  marked  distinction  with  which  she  had  sovereign  as  well  as  presents  and  provisions, 
been  honored,  said  farewell  to  her  parents  The  vestals  hastened  to  advise  the 

and  friends.  Closely  guarded,  she  was  abbess  and  then  ran  to  the  pier  down  a 

taken  immediately  to  the  island,  located  magnificent  stone  stairway,  the  remains 

in  the  center  of  Lake  Titicaca.  of  which  are  still  standing. 

Long  years  passed  with  nothing  extraor-  The  tiny  boats  soon  arrived.  The  first 
dinary  happening  on  the  island.  The  man  to  land  was  Pumayo,  the  most  in¬ 
hundred  virgins  who  formed  the  Ajllahuasi  trepid  sailor  and  the  ablest  helmsman  of 

discharged  their  duties  faithfully  under  the  the  empire.  The  last  was  old  Paulu 
zealous  eyes  of  the  abbess.  In  the  morning  Tupac,  the  palace  majordomo,  Huascar’s 
before  the  rising  of  the  sun  from  behind  most  trusted  man. 

the  snow-covered  peaks  of  the  mountain  The  happiness  of  the  maidens  vanished 
range,  they  would  climb  the  highest  hill  immediately  upon  seeing  the  sad  counte- 
to  light  a  fire  of  fragrant  rosemary,  whose  nance  of  the  envoys.  Several  virgins  in¬ 
aromatic  smoke  rose  in  a  white  column  quired  the  reason  for  their  sadness,  but 

to  disappear  above.  Then  immediately  Chief  Paulu  Tupac,  without  answering, 

they  would  sacrifice,  with  songs  and  music,  asked  to  be  conducted  immediately  to 
a  tender  llama  to  the  Sun  God.  At  mid-  the  abbess.  The  retinue  advanced  silently 
day,  they  w’ould  shut  themselves  in  the  and  moodily,  as  if  conveying  bad  news, 
stone  convent,  built  on  a  slope  of  a  hill.  When  the  committee  arrived  before 
to  spin  and  weave  the  most  delicate  Mamacuna,  as  the  abbess  was  called, 
vicuna  and  alpaca  furs  to  make  clothes  Paulu  Tupac  spoke  in  this  manner: 
for  the  Inca.  After  finishing  their  daily  “Venerable  Priestess  of  the  Sun,  our 
task,  they  would  go  out  in  the  afternoon  Father,  I  come  to  tell  you  that  our 

for  a  walk.  Some  would  climb  a  hillside  illustrious  monarch  Huascar  has  been  de- 

to  look  at  the  blue  lake  where  occasionally,  feated  and  made  prisoner  by  his  brother, 

far  away  on  the  horizon,  they  could  dis-  the  illegitimate  Atahuallpa,  the  ostenta- 

tinguish  a  reed  balsa;  others  would  go  tious  king  of  the  Quitus,  who  is  now  lord 

down  the  lake  shores  to  walk  on  the  sand,  of  the  empire.  Our  unfortunate  sovereign 

either  to  play  with  the  shells  which  they  has  been  imprisoned  in  Fort  Jauja,  from 
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ON  LAKE  TITICACA 

Hilly  islands  rise  from  the  lake,  and  the  distant  snow  p>eaks,  although  ascending  almost 
four  miles  into  the  sky,  seem  low  because  the  lake  itself  is  12,000  feet  high.  The  Island 
of  the  Sun  was  sacred  to  the  Incas  because  it  was  believed  to  be  the  birthplace  of  the  first 
Inca  and  his  wife,  miraculous  children  of  the  Sun. 


which  I  have  miraculously  escaped  to 
bring  you  a  message  from  our  lord  and 
master.” 

Having  said  this,  the  aged  man,  with  a 
solemn  air,  took  from  his  bosom  a  small 
packet.  “This”,  he  .said,  “is  the  scared 
emerald  which  my  lord  inherited  from  his 
noble  mother,  the  first  wife  of  Huayna 
Capaj.  You  know  that  this  gem  is  greatly 
coveted  by  Atahuallpa,  because  it  is  the 
largest  known  and  also  because  it  has  a 
symbolic  meaning  to  the  kings  of  our  na¬ 
tion.  Huascar  has  told  me  that  he  prefers 
anything — defeat,  imprisonment,  torture, 
and  even  death — to  relinquishing  this 
jewel  to  his  enemy.  He  sends  it  to  you, 
most  venerable  and  holy  Priestess,  in  order 
that  you  may  keep  it  safe  and  never  allow 
it  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  sacrilegious 
Atahuallpa.  Venerable  Mother,  swear  by 
your  lofty  mission  and  by  the  divine  Sun 


God  that  you  will  fulfill,  even  unto  death, 
the  wish  of  our  lord  and  king.” 

Paulu  Tupac  then  opened  the  small 
packet  and  gave  to  the  abbess  the  most 
gorgeous  emerald  ever  looked  upon  by 
man,  on  one  of  whose  facets  was  carved 
a  mysterious  inscription. 

The  abbess  received  the  relic  with  deep 
emotion  and  after  kissing  it  with  respect, 
hid  it  in  her  bosom.  “You  may  return 
confidently  to  our  sovereign”,  she  answ’ered, 
“and  tell  him  that  his  most  faithful  servant 
will  comply  with  his  wishes,  even  unto 
death.  1  swear  it  by  our  god  and  our 
revered  traditions.” 

Once  their  mission  was  fulfilled,  the 
envoys  left  the  island  and  sailed  toward 
the  north.  The  island  remained  as  peace¬ 
ful  as  ever,  since  the  fray  of  the  civil  w'ar 
between  the  two  sons  of  Huayna  Capaj 
had  not  reached  it.  The  first  few  days 
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after  the  above  scene  took  place,  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  island  vv'ere  uneasy, 
expecting  at  any  moment  the  arrival  of 
men  from  the  new  lord  of  Peru.  The 
days  passed,  however,  and  nothing  eventful 
happened. 

The  life  of  the  maidens  returned  to  its 
usual  tranquillity.  They  busied  themselves 
with  their  accustomed  tasks.  Deep  in 
their  hearts  they  sincerely  mourned  the 
misfortune  of  their  sovereign.  They  would 
have  liked  to  go  to  Cuzco  to  see  what  was 
going  on  and  possibly  to  be  of  help  to 
Huiscar,  but  their  life-long  solemn  religi¬ 
ous  oath  prohibited  them  from  leaving  the 
island.  Even  to  attempt  it  would  have 
been  the  most  horrible  sacrilege. 

Thus  many  moons  passed  and  the 
abbess  gradually  began  to  lose  her  fears 
for  the  valuable  jewel  she  kept.  She 
never  let  it  out  of  her  possession  for  an 
instant.  She  knew  that  her  person  was 
sacred  and  inviolable  to  all  and  therefore 
no  place  was  fitter  to  keep  the  sacred 
emerald. 

The  day  of  the  Inti-Raymi  rites  was  ap¬ 
proaching,  that  is,  the  most  solemn  festi¬ 
val  of  the  empire,  during  which  sumptuous 
rites  in  honor  of  the  sun  were  performed 
throughout  Peru.  On  the  island  prepara¬ 
tions  had  been  begun  when  messengers  of 
Atahuallpa  arrived  to  announce  to  the  vir¬ 
gins  that  their  monarch  wished  to  visit  the 
sanctuary,  to  be  present  at  their  festivities. 
For  this  purpose,  various  groups  of  men 
arrived  at  the  island,  some  bringing  the 
necessary  things  for  the  lodging  of  the  Inca, 
others  transporting  the  most  exquisite  pres¬ 
ents  for  the  sacrifices.  To  judge  by  the 
presents,  it  was  obvious  that  the  new  mon¬ 
arch  wished  to  outshine  all  his  predecessors 
in  the  performance  of  that  extraordinary 
festival. 

At  last,  a  few  days  before  the  beginning 
of  the  rites,  when  all  had  fasted  before¬ 
hand  as  was  customary,  a  great  fleet,  com¬ 


posed  of  thousands  of  reed  balsas,  ap¬ 
peared  one  morning  on  the  horizon.  The 
Inca  Atahuallpa,  with  his  numerous  reti¬ 
nue,  was  approaching  the  island. 

Again  the  virgins,  especially  the  abbess, 
feared  for  Huascar’s  emerald.  All  the 
maidens  belonged  to  families  faithful  to 
the  previous  king,  the  legitimate  son  of 
Huayna  Capaj  and  a  Cuzco  princess,  and 
for  this  reason  they  were  in  sympathy  with 
the  dethroned  monarch.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  detested  the  usurper  Ata¬ 
huallpa,  who  was  a  foreigner  on  his 
mother’s  side,  that  is,  a  descendant  of  the 
hated  race  of  Quitus,  who  in  Huayna 
Capaj’s  time,  before  being  conquered  by 
this  glorious  monarch,  had  so  harassed  the 
Peruvians.  Therefore,  the  virgins  were  in¬ 
tent  on  keeping  faithfully  the  secret  of  the 
jewel. 

In  a  short  time,  the  once  solitary  and 
peaceful  island  was  teeming  with  people 
who  bustled  about  by  the  seashore  or  along 
the  paths,  climbing  the  hillsides,  or  other¬ 
wise  carrying  out  faithfully  the  orders  for 
the  ritual  preparations. 

The  Island  of  the  Sun,  where  now  are  only 
ruins,  was  at  that  time  magnificently  dec¬ 
orated.  From  the  great  pier,  made  of 
large  blocks  of  carved  stone,  a  splendid 
granite  stairway  of  300  steps  ascended  the 
mountainous  island.  It  was  shaded  on 
both  sides  by  tall  trees,  which  inclined  their 
green  branches  toward  the  center  of  the 
stairs,  shading  it  during  the  day  and  pro¬ 
tecting  it  at  night  against  the  cold  wind  of 
the  lake.  A  hundred  and  eighty  feet  above 
the  lake,  there  was  a  beautiful  stone  foun¬ 
tain,  which  remains  to  the  present  day, 
still  spouting  its  three  strong  jets  of  fresh 
and  limpid  water.  From  the  ample  plat¬ 
form  in  front  of  the  fountain,  there  began 
two  wide  paths,  one  at  the  left  and  the 
other  at  the  right,  which  wound  around 
the  hillside,  affording  an  easy  climb.  The 
path  to  the  right  led  to  a  stately  and  beau- 
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AN  INDIAN  BALSA 

As  in  the  days  of  the  Incas,  the  Indians  ply  the  lake  in  boats  made  of  the  reeds  growing 
along  its  shores,  the  sails  of  the  same  material  gUstening  white  in  the  rays  of  the  early 
morning  sun,  the  giver  of  light  and  life  after  the  dark  and  bitter  cold  of  night  on  the 

Andine  heights. 


tiful  palace,  where  the  rulers  lodged  during 
their  visits  to  the  sanctuary,  while  the  pal¬ 
ace  to  the  left  was  intended  for  courtiers 
and  government  officials.  At  the  end  of 
the  stairway  stood  the  convent  of  the  vir¬ 
gins.  Finally,  on  the  very  top  of  the  hill 
stood  the  great  Sanctuary  of  the  Sun,  all 
covered  with  sheets  of  massive  gold  inlaid 
with  precious  stones. 

The  only  one  who  could  give  permission 
to  enter  the  sanctuary  was  the  abbess,  and 
when  the  Inca  Atahuallpa  appeared  with 
his  retinue  before  the  golden  doors  of  the 
temple,  she  asked  him,  as  was  customary,  if 
he  had  been  duly  prepared.  The  Inca  re¬ 
plied  that  he  had  fulfilled  all  the  duties 
which  his  religion  demanded:  He  had 
given  donations  to  orphans  and  widows, 
had  forgiven  hundreds  of  his  enemies,  and 
had  fasted;  therefore,  he  begged  her  to 
open  the  doors  so  that  he  could  go  into  the 
most  sacred  sanctuary  of  the  great  god. 

The  abbess  then  opened  the  beautiful 


door  and  the  Inca  went  in  followed  by  his 
retinue.  In  the  center  of  the  interior 
stood  the  throne  of  the  monarch,  deco¬ 
rated  with  jewels,  feathers,  and  branches 
of  khantuta.  Atahuallpa  walked  toward 
the  throne  and  sat  down,  surrounded  by 
his  men.  The  ceremony  began  immedi¬ 
ately.  Through  a  lateral  door  a  group  of 
virgins  appeared,  singing  a  religious  hymn 
and  then  performing  a  solemn  ritual 
dance  to  the  music  of  a  strange  orchestra 
of  quenas  and  drums. 

The  abbess  was  seated  in  her  place  of 
honor,  in  front  of  the  Inca,  and  was 
gazing  at  his  rich  garments,  when  she 
suddenly  trembled  for  fear.  Standing  by 
Atahuallpa  she  recognized  Pumayo,  the 
helmsman  who  had  come  with  the  palace 
majordomo  to  deliver  Huascar’s  emerald 
to  her.  Unconsciously,  in  her  emotion,  the 
aged  abbess  put  her  hands  to  her  bosom. 

Pumayo  noticed  her  action.  Bending 
over,  he  whispered  a  few  words  in  the  ear 
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of  the  Inca,  who  immediately  looked  at 
the  abbess’  breast.  Knowing  that  her 
secret  had  been  discovered,  she  turned 
livid  and  thought  she  would  die  for 
anguish.  She  knew  then  that  Pumayo 
was  a  traitor  to  his  lord  Huascar  and  had 
come  with  Atahuallpa  to  get  the  emerald. 

The  abbess  looked  anxiously  among  the 
virgins  for  one  she  could  trust.  At  last 
she  saw  Wihay-Cusi,  her  favorite,  and  with 
an  imperceptible  motion  bade  her  come 
near.  The  girl  understood.  Taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  moment  when  the  dancers 
came  between  the  monarch  and  the  abbess, 
she  approached  and  took  the  packet  that 
her  superior  slipped  to  her,  entreating 
her  to  hide  it  well,  as  its  place  of  conceal¬ 
ment  had  been  discovered. 

The  virgin,  hiding  the  jewel,  answered: 
“Trust  me.  Reverend  Mother,  no  one 
will  take  it  away  from  me,  not  even  in 
death.”  The  abbess  regained  her  calm 
on  hearing  these  words,  and  the  cere¬ 
monies  went  on  with  magnificent  pomp. 

As  soon  as  the  celebration  was  over,  the 
Inca  asked  his  retinue  to  wait  outside,  as 
he  wished  to  pray  alone  to  his  god  and 
father.  When  all  the  suite  but  Pumayo 
had  left  the  temple,  the  abbess  instinc¬ 
tively  knew  that  the  terrible  moment  she 
had  anticipated  had  arrived.  Concealing 
her  anxiety,  she  waited  silently,  surround¬ 
ed  by  her  maidens,  for  whatever  might 
happen.  Atahuallpa  broke  the  silence: 

“Venerable  abbess,”  he  said,  “I  have 
come  this  holy  day  to  ask  you  to  deliver 
to  me  the  sacred  emerald  of  my  father, 
the  glorious  Huayna  CapaJ,  which  was 
sent  to  you  by  my  brother  Huascar,” 

“I  have  it  not,  nor  do  I  know  where  it  is, 
O  powerful  sovereign,”  answered  the 
abl)css  in  a  tremulous  voice. 

“Pumayo,”  said  the  Inca  sternly,  “do 
you  hear  what  she  says?” 

“Illustrious  Lord  and  Son  of  the  Sun,” 
answered  the  traitor,  “I  am  a  witness  to 


the  fact  that  she  personally  received  it 
from  the  palace  majordomo  and  promised 
to  keep  it  faithfully.” 

“You  see,  abbess,”  said  the  Inca,  “It  is 
useless  to  deny  it.  Where  is  the  emerald? 
Give  it  to  me.  I  am  now  its  only  legiti¬ 
mate  owner.  My  brother,  the  inept  and 
conceited  Huascar,  who  had  no  ability 
to  rule,  is  now  my  prisoner.” 

At  the  beginning  of  the  conversation, 
Winay-Cusi  had  slipped  away  quietly. 
Once  outside,  she  ran  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  island,  always  looking  back,  fearful 
lest  her  escape  had  been  noticed.  After  a 
short  time,  she  reached  a  path  leading  to  a 
solitary  hill.  She  then  found  a  suitable 
place,  and  after  making  a  hole  in  the 
ground  with  her  hands  she  hid  the  packet 
given  to  her  by  the  abbess,  afterwards 
arranging  the  ground  so  as  to  avoid  detec¬ 
tion.  She  noticed,  with  surprise,  that  the 
green  grass  she  had  uprooted  to  dig  the 
hole  had  sprung  up  again  and  no  trace 
remained  that  the  earth  had  been  dis¬ 
turbed.  By  this  supernatural  phenomenon 
she  knew  that  the  genii  of  the  earth  were 
helping  her,  and  she  returned  happy  to 
the  temple  to  see  what  was  going  on. 

W'hen  she  came  into  the  Sanctuary,  she 
was  horrified  at  what  she  beheld.  The 
Inca,  angry  at  the  denials  of  the  abbess, 
had  ordered  her  tortured  to  wring  a  con¬ 
fession.  The  aged  woman,  her  hands  and 
feet  bound,  lay  on  the  floor,  while  the 
traitor  Pumayo  burnt  her  naked  feet  with 
lighted  torches.  The  unhappy  abbess 
screamed  with  pain,  but  continued  to 
deny  possession  of  the  jewel. 

The  torture  soon  brought  death  to  the 
old  abbess.  Before  she  passed  away,  her 
eyes  glanced  about,  looking  for  Winay- 
Cusi.  The  maiden,  understanding  the 
look,  approached  and  murmured  in  the 
abbess’  car  that  the  emerald  was  safe  and 
that  she  also  would  die,  if  need  be,  without 
revealing  the  secret.  In  the  midst  of  her 
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agony,  the  abbess  smiled  happily,  blessed 
the  maiden,  and  closed  her  eyes  forever. 

So  died  the  abbess,  without  disclosing 
her  secret  to  the  cruel  and  greedy  Ata- 
huallpa.  Intent  on  his  purpose,  Ata- 
huallpa  ordered  the  doors  of  the  temple 
closed  and  proceeded  to  torture  each  and 
every  maiden.  These,  unable  to  resist  the 
application  of  fire  to  their  delicate  limbs, 
soon  confessed  all  they  knew  about  the 
jewel,  but  the  Inca  was  still  unable  to 
trace  the  emerald. 

Seeing  this,  VVinay-Cusi  knew  that  she, 
too,  would  be  unable  to  withstand  the 
awful  torture  without  revealing  the  truth, 
for,  being  the  youngest,  she  was  weaker 
than  her  companions.  She  immediately 
arrived  at  a  decision  worthy  of  the  most 
self-sacrificing  hero:  With  a  spoon-shaped 
pin  she  blinded  herself,  so  that  even  if 
she  confessed  she  would  be  unable  to 
locate  the  place  where  she  had  hidden  the 
precious  stone.  When  her  turn  came,  she 
confessed  to  having  concealed  the  emerald, 
but  when  asked  by  the  Inca  to  reveal  the 
place,  she  wandered  about,  unable  to 
point  to  the  spot  where  she  had  buried 
the  stone.  The  monarch  had  his  servants 
remove  the  earth  all  around,  but  the  jewel 
had  mysteriously  disappeared. 

Mad  with  rage,  Atahuallpa  ordered  all 
the  virgins  to  be  put  to  death  and  immedi¬ 
ately  returned  to  Cuzco  with  his  retinue. 
The  only  one  who  escaped  death  was 
Wifiay-Cusi,  who  was  carried  away  to  the 
capital,  so  that  sorcerers,  by  enchantments, 
could  restore  her  sight,  to  enable  her  to 
return  to  the  island  and  locate  the  emerald. 

.\fter  a  few  weeks  of  traveling  northward, 
the  Inca  and  his  retinue  arrived  at  the 
capital.  Immediately  Winay-Cusi  was 
.  thrown  in  a  cold  dungeon  and  all  the 

.  sorcerers  and  wizards  of  the  empire  were 

[  summoned.  These,  after  a  series  of  in- 

t 
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cantations  and  rites,  were  able  to  restore 
sight  to  her  eyes. 

When  the  Inca  learned  that  Winay-Cusi 
could  see  again,  he  was  overjoyed  and  had 
the  maiden  brought  before  him,  to  compel 
her  to  disclose  her  secret. 

Winay-Cusi  appeared  before  her  lord, 
but  her  eyes  w’ere  vague,  with  a  far-away 
look.  She  seemed  to  belong  to  another 
world.  Her  eyes  appeared  to  see,  not  the 
things  around  her,  but  those  far  away  into 
the  future.  The  most  extraordinary  fact 
was  that  her  pupils,  once  black,  were  now 
green,  like  two  beautiful  emeralds  with  a 
mysterious  light. 

When  the  Inca  asked  the  girl  to  disclose 
her  secret,  offering  great  rewards  if  she 
located  the  emerald,  Winay-Cusi  answered 
in  a  solemn  voice,  as  through  under  a  spell: 

“Unfortunate  Inca,  the  emerald  you 
seek  has  lodged  in  my  eyes,  in  order  that 
through  its  magic  crystal  I  may  see  and 
read  the  future  and  your  destiny.” 

“And  what  is  my  destiny,  bold  girl?” 
inquired  the  amazed  and  frightened  Inca, 
standing  as  if  hypnotized  by  the  green 
pupils  of  the  virgin. 

“You  will  die  soon.  Strange  and  greedy 
people  w'ill  arrive  in  these  lands  and  rob 
you  of  all  your  treasures  and  power.  They 
will  deceive  you  like  a  child  and  afterwards 
kill  you.  This  is  what  I  see  through  my 
green  pupils.” 

Such  was  the  prophecy  of  the  arrival  of 
Pizarro's  expedition  to  Peru. 

From  that  time  on,  faint-hearted  Atahu- 
allpa,  tormented  by  his  own  conscience, 
awaited  his  end.  But,  in  order  that  his 
brother  should  not  be  set  free  and  succeed 
him  on  the  throne,  he  passed  death  sen¬ 
tence  upon  Huascar. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  known  to  all  who 
have  read  about  the  discovery  and  con¬ 
quest  of  Peru  by  the  Spaniards. 
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The  Story  of  Iron  and  Steel 
in  Brazil 

H.  \V.  D.  MAYERS 

Statistical  Division.  Pan  American  Union 


In  the  European  countries  and  in  the 
United  States  the  industrial  era  has  de¬ 
veloped  in  an  almost  miraculous  fashion. 
And  now  a  new  picture  is  being  painted, 
the  progress  of  which  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  watching  with  interested  eyes.  That 
picture  is  the  development  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  era  in  South  America.  Because  of  the 
vastness  of  this  subject,  however,  only  the 
iron  and  steel  industry  of  one  particular 
country  has  been  chosen  for  treatment  here. 

Brazil,  of  course,  must  occupy  the  fore¬ 
ground  in  any  discussion  of  the  South 
American  iron  and  steel  industry.  Nature 
has  been  generous  in  endowing  her  with 
an  enormous  quantity  of  rich  iron  ores, 
together  with  manganese,  lime,  and  water 
power. 

As  early  as  the  end  of  the  16th  century 
vast  quantities  of  iron  ore  were  known  to 
exist  in  Brazil.  The  deposits  in  the  State 
of  Minas  Geraes  alone  are  now  estimated 
at  from  eight  ‘  to  eleven  *  billion  tons, 
some  of  the  ore  having  an  iron  content  of 
from  60  to  70  percent.®  While  figures  for 
iron  reserves  vary  greatly,  Brazil  may  lead 
the  world  in  the  possession  of  this  valuable 
natural  resource.®  Manganese,  used  as  an 
alloy  in  the  production  of  steel,  is  princi¬ 
pally  found  in  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes 
about  300  miles  northwest  of  Rio  de  Ja¬ 
neiro;  this  district  has  been  estimated  to 
contain  over  16,000,000  tons  of  workable 

•  Professor  Gorceix,  quoted  in  “The  Metalturgical 
Industry  in  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes”  by  Dr.  Pierre 
Alonbeig,  Brazil,  New  York,  August  1938. 

*  O  Ferro  na  Economia  Nacional,  by  Alpheu  Diniz 
Gonsalves,  Diretoria  de  Estatistica  e  ProdufSo,  Alinis- 
terio  da  Agricultura,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1937. 
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ore  reserves.®  Fifteen  other  states  are 
reported  by  0  Ferro  na  Economia  Nacional,^ 
a  recent  publication  of  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  to  have  iron  deposits,  but  no 
important  mills  using  local  ore  exist  in 
any  state  except  Minas  Geraes. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  actual  production 
of  iron  in  Brazil  began  almost  as  soon  as 
iron  ore  was  discovered.  Two  small  fur¬ 
naces,  established  by  Afibnso  Sardinha  in 
Biragoyaba,  Sorocaba,  Sao  Paulo,  are 
known  to  have  produced  some  iron  before 
1600  and  remained  in  existence  until 
1629.  These  two  furnaces  were  the  ear¬ 
liest  iron-producing  units  in  the  New 
World.*  Between  1629  and  1711,  ac¬ 
cording  to  0  Ferro  na  Economia  National 
(from  which  the  following  historical 
resume  is  largely  compiled),  little  seems 
to  have  been  done  to  promote  iron  pro¬ 
duction  in  Brazil.  A  few  small  units, 
however,  sprang  up  during  this  period, 
but  little  is  known  of  them.  In  1711 
Captain  Luis  de  Carvalho  was  sent  by 
the  Governor  of  Sao  Paulo  to  the  Ibira- 
goyaba  mountains  where  he  found  iron 
ore,  and,  according  to  Pedro  Taques  in 
his  Historia  da  Capitania  de  Sao  Vicente,  iron 
was  smelted  in  this  place  until  at  least 
1772.  Of  course,  throughout  many  parts 
of  Brazil,  iron  was  produced  by  the  village 
blacksmith;  the  procedure  of  the  smith 
was  crude  and  primitive,  however,  and 
his  product  was  used  only  for  local  con- 

*  Special  Circular  No.  858,  Metals  and  Minerals 
Diiision,  United  States  Department  of  Commerce. 

*  H.  Foster  Bain  and  Thomas  Thornton  Read: 
“Ores  and  Industry  in  South  America”  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations,  1934. 
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Pbotocraph  by  Leroy  Miller  and  J.  T.  Sincewald 


OUTCROPPINGS  OF  IRON  ORE  IN  MINAS  GERAES 

The  State  of  Minas  Geraes  has  in  its  mounttdn  ranges  vast  def>osits  of  iron,  manganese, 
and  lime,  but  in  smelting  the  ore  must  depend  on  charcoal. 


sumption.  In  the  year  1780  Rodrigo  Jose 
de  Menezes  advised  the  government  to 
establish  an  iron  smelter,  but,  in  spite  of 
this  advice,  the  Portuguese  government, 
by  decree  of  January  5,  1785,  prohibited 
the  establishment  of  iron  works  in  Brazil 
in  order  to  urge  settlers  to  give  their  at¬ 
tention  to  agriculture  and  gold  mining. 
The  Portuguese  government  repealed  this 
decree,  however,  and  on  May  27,  1795 
instructed  its  representatives  in  Brazil  to 
allow  the  establishment  of  iron  smelters 
and  foundries;  this  date  may  be  said  to 
mark  the  real  beginning  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  iron  industry  in  Brazil.  Many 
steps  were  then  taken  to  carry  out  the  in¬ 
structions  of  Portugal.  By  July  of  1799 
Joao  Man^o  Pereira  w'as  given  permission 
to  establish  a  foundry  in  Sao  Paulo,  and 
Francisco  Agostinho  Gomes  was  granted 
the  right  to  exploit  an  iron  mine  in 
Tapicuru,  Bahia.  In  1800  Colonel  Can- 
dido  Xavier  de  Almeida  was  sent  by  the 
authorities  to  Sorocaba  to  determine,  with 
the  chemist  Joao  Mango  Pereira,  the  pos¬ 


sibilities  of  establishing  an  iron  foundry 
in  Ypanema,  Sao  Paulo.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  research  of  these  two  men, 
a  decree  was  signed  on  April  24,  1801 
providing  for  the  development  of  an  iron 
smelter  in  this  place.  After  the  arrival  of 
the  Portuguese  court  in  1808,  the  foundry 
at  Ypanema  was  enlarged.  Moreover, 
another  decree,  signed  in  April  1808,  al¬ 
lowed  the  free  establishment  of  iron 
smelters  and  foundries  in  Brazil,  and  later 
in  the  same  year  the  authorities  were 
permitted  to  spend  up  to  10,000  milreis 
to  promote  the  industry.  Development 
continued  through  the  following  year  with 
the  establishment  of  a  smelter  in  Caspar 
Soares  in  Minas  Geraes. 

The  year  1811  marks  the  date  of  the 
first  application  of  improved  methods  in 
the  production  of  iron  in  Brazil.  In  that 
year  Baron  Wilhelm  Eschwege,  a  German, 
arrived  from  his  native  country  and  in¬ 
troduced  modern  European  methods  of 
iron  smelting;  on  December  12,  1812,  the 
first  iron  bar  was  produced  in  his  foundry. 
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“Patriotica”,  in  Congonhas  do  Campo. 
Even  these  new  methods  were  crude  and, 
as  a  result,  production  was  not  com¬ 
pletely  satisfactory.  Soon,  however,  other 
improvements  were  introduced  and 
through  the  efforts  of  Manoel  Ferreira  da 
Camara,  a  smelter  in  Minas  Geraes 
produced  6,500  arrobas  (approximately 
95  tons)  of  iron  bars. 

Meanwhile  the  foundry  at  Ypanema 
produced  pig  iron  for  the  first  time  on 
November  1,  1818,  under  the  direction 
of  Frederico  Guilherme  de  Varnhagen. 
The  year  before  a  Frenchman  named  F. 
Monlevade  arrived  in  Minas  Geraes. 
where  he  established  a  smelter  for  the 
manufacture  of  pig  iron.  According  to 
Eschwege,  there  were  at  that  time  in 
Minas  Geraes  five  iron  foundries  of  note 
and  several  smaller  ones. 

In  1825,  upon  returning  from  Europe, 
Monlevade  built  a  smelter  in  Sao  Miguel 
de  Piracicaba  in  Minas  Geraes  and  em¬ 
ployed  the  “direct  process”  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  pig  iron.  But  in  a  few  years 
Monlevade  died  and  Eschewege  left 
Brazil,  and  such  manufacture  of  pig  iron 
disappeared  from  Minas.  The  iron  in¬ 
dustry  in  Sao  Paulo  also  became  inactive. 
This  condition  lasted  until  1836,  when  the 
smelter  at  Ypanema,  under  the  direction 
of  Joao  Bloen,  again  began  to  function. 
Small  forges  remained  in  operation.  It 
was  estimated  in  1864  that  there  were  in 
Minas  Geraes  120  forges  with  an  annual 
production  of  1,550  tons,  whereas  in  1821 
there  had  been  only  30  with  an  annual 
production  of  120  tons. 

In  the  80’s  the  first  mining  engineers 
were  graduated  from  the  School  of  Mines 
in  Ouro  Preto.  The  studies  of  these  en¬ 
gineers  and  of  the  professors  in  the  school 
gave  an  impietus  to  the  industry,  and  in 
1888,  a  smelter  with  a  blast  furnace,  called 
Usina  Espieran^a,  was  built  at  Itabira. 
It  is  still  in  opieration. 


On  October  14,  1893,  a  second  blast 
furnace  was  started  at  Burnier  in  Minas 
Geraes,  and  about  the  same  time  two 
more  were  built  near  the  Piracicaba  river, 
making  pig  iron  by  the  bloomary  process. 
But  in  1905  there  was  only  one  blast  fur¬ 
nace  in  operation,  producing  annually 
2,100  tons,  and  100  small  forges,  making 
some  2,000  tons  of  iron  bars  a  year. 

In  1910,  according  to  Bain  and  Read,^ 
a  report  published  by  the  International 
Geological  Congress  attracted  attention  to 
Brazilian  deposits,  and  in  the  next  few 
years  many  foreign  interests  purchased 
iron  ore  lands. 

A  contract  made  in  1920  by  the  federal 
government  for  a  large  iron  smelter  fell 
through  because  the  government  of  the 
State  of  Minas  Geraes  did  not  approve  it. 
In  the  administration  of  Dr.  Arthur 
Bernardes,  from  1922  to  1926,  Congress 
passed  a  decree  authorizing  the  President 
to  assist  the  metallurgical  industries  al¬ 
ready  in  existence  and  to  promote  new  ones 
of  large  size.  Meantime,  the  production  of 
pig  iron  was  increased,  especially  after 
the  Companhia  Belgo-Mineira  began  to 
operate  in  1927,  until  in  1936  such  produc¬ 
tion  reached  approximately  80,000  tons. 

According  to  O  Ferro  na  Economia  j\a- 
cional,  there  were  in  the  year  just  men¬ 
tioned  five  important  plants  producing  pig 
iron.  Two  of  these  and  one  other  mill 
produced  steel  and  sheet  iron.  The  dates 
of  their  establishment  are  as  follows:  The 
Companhia  Siderurgica  Belgo  Mineira  at 
Sahara,  Minas  Geraes,  was  organized  in 
1921  but  did  not  begin  operations  until 
1927.  (Dr.  Pierre  Monbeig,  professor  of 
geography  in  the  University  of  Sao  Paulo, 
states  in  a  very  interesting  article  ‘ 
published  in  the  August  issue  of  Brazil 
(New  York),  that  this  company  has  a  new 

*  Op.  cit. 

•  “  The  Metallurgical  Irulustry  in  the  State  of  .Minas 
Geraes." 
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THE  BRAZILIAN  SCHOOL  OF  MINES,  OURO  PRETO 

At  the  left  is  seen  the  building  of  this  institution,  founded  more  than  50  years  ago,  which  gave 
a  considerable  imfx-tus  to  iron  prosjx'cting  and  manufacturing  in  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes.  The  city 
of  Ouro  Preto,  preserved  as  a  colonial  monument,  contains  many  beautiful  churches,  and  rivals  in 
picturesqueness  any  other  on  the  American  continent. 


iron  (purchased  from  Minas  Geraes)  mixed 
with  scrap  iron.  It  may  be  added  that 
the  Usina  Santa  Olympia  Limitada,  also 
located  in  Sao  Paulo,  was  closed  for  re¬ 
pairs  and  new  installations  in  1936.  It 
expected  to  manufacture  sheet  iron  when 
it  reopened.  The  combined  production  of 
the  mills  in  operation  in  1936  was:  Pig  iron, 
78,419  metric  tons;  steel,  73,667  metric 
tons;  and  sheet  iron,  62,946  metric  tons.^ 
The  production  by  plants  was  as  follows: 

Brazilian  production  of  iron  and  steel  by  leading 
producing  companies  jor  the  year  1936  ^ 

PIG  IRON 

Metric  tons 

Usina  Queiroz  Jr.  Ltda  (Usina  Espieranga)  19,  289 

Cia.  Siderurgica  Bclgo-Mincira .  29,518 

Cia.  Brasileira  dc  Usinas  Metallurgicas .  .  14,  156 
Cia.  Ferro  Brasilciro  (Usina  Gorceix) ....  14,  727 

Usina  de  Gage .  729 

^  “O  Ferro  na  Fxonomia  .Xacional." 


plant  at  Monlcvade,  where  it  ojtened,  in 
July  1937,  a  70-ton  blast  furnace  and  a 
100-ton  Martin  furnace.)  The  Compa- 
nhia  Brasileira  de  Usinas  Metallurgicas  has 
two  blast  furnaces  at  Morro  Grande, 
Minas  Geraes,  and  began  operations  in 
1926.  The  Usina  Queiroz  Junior  Limi¬ 
tada,  or  Esperanga,  at  the  town  of  that 
name  in  Minas  Geraes,  is  the  oldest 
smelter  in  Brazil.  Founded  in  1888,  as 
already  mentioned,  it  has  at  present  three 
blast  furnaces.  The  Companhia  Ferro 
Brasileiro,  or  Usina  Gorceix,  situated  at 
Gorceix  in  Minas  Geraes,  was  opened  in 
August  1928.  .Also  in  the  State  of  Minas 
Geraes  is  the  L’sina  de  Gage,  at  Gage, 
which  began  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron 
in  December  1936.  The  Companhia  Bra- 
silcira  de  Mineragao  e  Metallurgia,  at  Sao 
Gaetano,  Sao  Paulo,  makes  steel,  using  pig 
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Cia.  Sidcrurgica  Bclgo-Mincira .  30,  811 

Cia.  Brasileira  de  Usinas  Metallurgic2is . .  20,  486 
Cia.  Brasileira  de  Mineragao  e  Metal- 
lurgia .  22,  370 

SHEET  IRO.N 

Cia.  Sidcrurgica  Bclgo-Mineira .  28,  886 

Cia.  Brasileira  de  Minerajao  e  Metal- 

lurgia .  16,210 

Cia.  Brasileira  de  Usinas  Mctallurgicas . .  17,  850 


According  to  an  official  press  memo¬ 
randum  of  the  Metals  and  Minerals  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  dated  May  6, 
1938,  six  producers  of  pig  iron  in  Brazil 
had  an  aggregate  output  in  1937  of  97,304 
metric  tons;  three  firms  had  produced 
76,430  metric  tons  of  steel  ingots;  and  four 
concerns  had  an  aggregate  output  of  roll¬ 
ing  mill  products  amounting  to  71,419 
metric  tons.  This  same  press  memorandum 
reports  that  the  industry  expects  to 
manufacture  rails  in  the  near  future. 

Dr.  Pierre  Monbeig  says  in  his  afore¬ 
mentioned  article  that  seven  mills  are  now 
working.  In  this  article  he  gives  a  vivid 
description  of  the  three  types  of  furnaces  in 
Minas  Geraes,  where  from  twenty  to  twen¬ 
ty-five  thousand  people  live  from  iron-ore 
extraction.  The  first  is  the  modest  forge 
which  makes  only  knives  and  horseshoes, 
usually  exchanged  for  merchandise,  trans¬ 
ported  by  passing  traveling  salesmen.  The 
second  is  a  well  developed  organization, 
financed  exclusively  with  national  capital 
and  often  ow'ned  locally  by  members  of  a 
single  family.  In  this  category'  are  the 
Gorceix  foundry  at  Cahete,  which  started 
operations  in  1929  and  1930  and  employs 
250  men,  and  the  Rio  Acima  and  Espe- 
ranga  mills  at  Burnier.  The  owners  of  the 
first-named  foundry,  says  the  author, 
already  plan  to  reorganize  it  “in  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  construct  a  steel  mill  some 
day.  With  the  existence  of  a  mill  of  this 
type  one  notes  a  new  phase  in  the  Bra¬ 


zilian  economy  and  psychology.  Capital 
now  is  not  invested  exclusively  in  land, 
and  this  explains  the  appearance  of  the 
national  iron  industry,  just  as  in  Sao 
Paulo  the  national  textile  industry  grew 
and  prospered.” 

Dr.  Monbeig  goes  on  to  describe  the  one 
large  mill  of  foreign  origin,  that  of  the 
Companhia  Belgo-Mineira  at  Sahara, 
w'hich  had  a  small  beginning  in  1917. 
“In  a  narrow  valley  about  an  hour  by 
excellent  roads  from  Bello  Horizonte,  one 
comes  upon  the  lofty  superstructure  of  two 
blast  furnaces  (with  a  daily  pig  iron  output 
reaching  90  and  100  tons),  the  gleaming 
red  of  three  Martin  furnaces  and  the  roof 
of  a  laminating  mill.  The  equipment  of 
the  Sahara  plant  is  modern.  It  uses  gas 
heating  on  the  furnaces,  mechanical 
charge  (feeding)  of  furnaces  and  so  forth. 
The  variety  of  products  is  small — iron  for 
reinforced  concrete  buildings  used  on  a 
large  scale  in  the  great  Brazilian  cities, 
some  beams,  and  nothing  else.  One  has, 
however,  to  take  into  account  pig  iron 
exportation,  for  Sahara  supplies  60  per¬ 
cent  of  the  Minas  Geraes — one  may  say 
Brazilian — pig  iron  output.  The  company 
organized  a  sales  office  with  the  Sociedade 
Mechanica  de  Sao  Gaetano  (Sao  Paulo) 
and  a  group  whose  stores  are  in  Nictheroy 
(Rio  de  Janeiro).  Thus,  whether  consider¬ 
ing  the  production  technique,  the  financing 
of  the  enterprise,  or  the  commercial 
organization,  we  see  a  great  mill  distinctly 
different  from  those  described  as  belonging 
to  the  second  type.” 

Dr.  Monbeig  then  enumerates  the  ob¬ 
stacles  to  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron  in 
Minas  Geraes.  First  and  foremost  is  the 
lack  of  coal  in  the  neighborhood,  and  coal 
from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  he  says,  does  not 
give  satisfactory  results.  Consequently  it 
is  necessary  to  use  charcoal  obtained  from 
the  burning  of  forest  trees.  Fortunately, 
virgin  forests  are  not  far  away  and  the 


THE  TOWN  OF  SAHARA 

In  this  town  in  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes  is  located  the  largest  iron  and  steel  plant  in  Brazil. 


line  of  iron  mines  follows  more  or  less  the 
edge  of  the  forests,  “a  happy  chance  upon 
which  depends  the  growth  of  the  entire 
Brazilian  metallurgical  industry.”  The 
Companhia  Belgo-Mineira  has  its  own 
forest  reserve,  containing  nearly  250,000 
acres,  where  it  hopes  by  rotation  and  care¬ 
ful  cutting  to  keep  a  permanent  wood 
supply.  According  to  Dr.  Monbeig,  it  is 
estimated  that  about  5,000  men  work  in 
the  forests  for  this  company  and  1,200  for 
the  Gorceix  mills.  Sometimes  even  more 
men  are  required  in  the  forests  than  in  the 
smelters.  The  charcoal  mills  are  situated 
not  more  than  110  miles  from  the  furnaces. 
Usually  the  charcoal  is  brought  in  by  rail, 
but  some  of  the  mills  nearest  productive 
forest  areas  are  supplied  by  muleteers. 

Another  obstacle  is  the  lack  of  good 
manual  labor,  since  a  good  iron  worker  has 
to  be  trained.  It  is  this  lack  of  labor  that 
prevents  the  manufacture  of  varied  prod¬ 
ucts  in  the  Belgo-Mineira  mill,  in  spite  of 


its  excellent  machinery.  Furthermore, 
many  of  the  workers  who  come  from  farms 
want  to  go  back  for  the  planting  and 
harvesting  seasons,  as  is  true  in  other 
Brazilian  industries.  On  the  average,  it 
is  said  that  500  men  out  of  the  5,000  to 
6,000  workers  employed  in  the  mines  and 
on  the  surface  go  home  in  September  for 
three  or  four  months,  leaving  again  in  May 
to  spend  two  months  in  harvesting. 

Two-thirds  of  the  output  of  the  seven 
mills  now  working,  says  Dr.  Monbeig,  are 
sent  to  Sao  Paulo  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Of 
the  remaining  third,  part  goes  to  the  south¬ 
ern  states  of  the  Republic  and  part  to 
Bahia  and  Recife.  All  of  it  is  sent  out  over 
the  Central  do  Brasil  Railroad.  This  road 
is  reported  by  Dr.  Monbeig  to  have  an  in¬ 
sufficient  rolling  stock  and  a  not  very 
strong  track  down  a  severe  mountain 
grade.  Another  outlet  is  dow'n  the  Doce 
River  valley  to  Victoria  and  Espirito  San¬ 
to  but,  since  this  railroad  has  not  yet  ac- 
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quired  good  equipment  for  iron  ore,  traffic 
is  still  lacking.  Furthermore,  ships  are 
obliged  to  anchor  off  shore  at  Metoria. 

In  connection  with  the  further  exploita¬ 
tion  of  Brazilian  iron.  Dr.  Monlieig  notes 
two  opinions,  one  advocating  the  export 
of  ore  and  use  of  the  proceeds  to  import 
coke  and  coal  for  the  metallurgical  in¬ 
dustry.  The  other  viewpoint  favors  the 
export  of  iron  ore  on  a  huge  scale  but,  as 
will  be  seen  by  figures  given  further  on  in 
this  article,  such  exports  have  as  yet  been 
insignificant. 

Dr.  Monbeig  concludes  his  article  by 
stating  that  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
private  and  foreign  groups,  chiefly  German 
or  North  American,  own  immense  iron 
ore  reserves — entire  mountain  chains — in 
Minas  Geraes.  Presumably,  they  will  be¬ 
gin  to  export  ore  when  it  is  lacking  in 
Germany  and  the  United  States.  Dr. 
Monlx;ig  believes  that  the  mining  zone  in 
Minas  Geraes  is  on  the  verge  of  develop¬ 
ment;  that  perhaps  in  a  few  years  re¬ 
searches  will  be  made  bearing  in  mind  the 
farming  interests,  the  agrarian  system  and 
the  environment;  and  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  nationally  financed  factories  may 
thwart  the  hopes  of  foreign  financial 
groups.  He  ends  by  saying  that  the 
Brazilian  metallurgical  industry  will  de¬ 
velop  only  in  propiortion  to  the  increase 
in  volume  and  extent  of  home  markets. 

In  addition  to  the  obstacles  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Monbeig,  Bain  and  Read  *  cite 
others  that  have  hampered  the  advance  of 
iron  industry  in  Brazil  from  the  beginning. 
Among  these  are  the  following:  Immigrants 
to  Brazil  in  the  early  days  arrived  for  the 
most  part  with  slight  idea  of  remaining 
permanently.  The  general  plan  was  to 
make  a  fortune  and  return  to  the  old 
country.  There  were,  moreover,  very  few 

*  Op.  cit. 


skilled  iron  workers,  because  there  was 
little  demand  for  iron  products.  In  this 
respect,  it  was  a  vicious  circle.  Further¬ 
more,  there  was  no  rapid  growth  of  rail¬ 
roads,  with  a  corresponding  demand  for 
iron  and  steel,  and,  when  the  railroads  were 
extended,  advances  were  made  largely  by 
foreign  capital,  which  also  brought  in 
foreign  iron  and  steel.  It  is  therefore  only 
recently  that  a  considerable  demand  for 
such  commodities  for  use  in  buildings, 
bridges,  etc.,  has  arisen.  Another  serious 
disadvantage  is  found  in  the  export  taxes 
of  the  individual  Brazilian  states.  Brazil¬ 
ian  timber  is  also  said  not  to  be  the  best 
for  charcoal  to  be  used  in  smelting  ore. 

That  there  is  a  considerable  market  in 
Brazil  for  iron  and  iron  products  is  shown 
in  the  tables  on  p.  597  *  for  selected  years 
from  1910  to  1936,  covering  total  imports 
of  raw  material,  agricultural  implements, 
railway  equipment  and  machinery,  and 
supplies  for  various  industries. 

It  is  of  significance  to  note  here  that  the 
metallurgical  industries  of  Brazil  already 
offer  in  local  markets  structural  steel, 
girders,  bars,  rods,  stoves,  household 
utensils,  agricultural  implements,  tele¬ 
graph  poles,  electrical  apparatus,  lead 
tulx*s,  nails,  screws,  rivets,  horseshoes,  iron 
and  wire  fences,  and  water  tanks.  The 
manufacture  of  heavy  and  intricate  ma¬ 
chinery  made  from  domestic  raw  material 
has  not  as  yet  l>een  realized  to  a  high  de¬ 
gree,  but  such  articles  as  cement  mixers, 
hoists,  stone  crushers,  and  small  lathes  are 
made  in  sizable  quantities.  The  nearest 
approach  to  production  of  large  machinery 
as  yet  evidenced  is  the  tendency  to  import 
unassembled  units  for  mounting  locally. 
This  practice  applies  mainly  to  cars,  trucks, 
sugar  machinery,  etc.'“ 

•  Figures  from  “O  Ferro  na  Flconomia  Nacional." 

British  Overseas  Report  on  Brazil,  Oct.  75,  7937, 
page  85. 
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Total  iron  imports  into  Brazil,  1910-36 


Year 

Number  of 
kilos 

Value  in  paix'r 
niiireis 

V’alue  in  ! 
pounds  stcr-  1 
ling 

Year 

Number  of  1 
kilos 

1 

1 

Value  in  paper 
milreis 

Vaiue  in 
pounds  ster¬ 
ling 

1910... 

454,  026,  842 

132,439,464 

8,716,510 

1 

:  1931 . . . 

120,  279,044  j 

225,615,  866 

3,  477,  642 

1913... 

700,565,004 

223,  643,  221 

14,  519,  077 

1932. . . 

120,  520,  522 

193,  680,  602 

2,  768,  891 

1915... 

102,  292,  748 

1  47,893,178 

2,  473,  609 

1933... 

234,  860,  323 

392,  227,  325 

4,  378,  596 

1920... 

349,911,718 

1  403,  931,612 

23,  797,  761 

1934. . . 

301,615,  201 

486,  237,  463 

4,  950,  471 

1925... 

466,  809,  722 

1  651,  850,  109 

16,  457,  931 

1935. . . 

314,184,006 

1  699,  251,935 

5,  457,314 

1930... 

271,251,  335 

384,  645, 166 

8,846,478 

1  i 

1936. . . 

332,  057,  970 

j  756,  722,  233 

5,  547,  952 

Index  numbers,  iron  imports  into  Brazil,  1910-36 


Raw  material 

.\grieultural  implements 

Railway  equipment 

Supi)lies  for  various 
industries 

Value 

Value 

Value 

Value 

^ear 

Index 

Index 

Index 

Index 

Duni'* 

In 

In 

Dum- 

In 

In 

num* 

In 

In 

num- 

In 

In 

pa|)or 

pounds 

|)a|)or 

pounds 

I)ai>er 

pounds 

paper 

pounds 

inilreLs 

sterling 

milreis 

sterling 

milreis 

sterling 

milreis 

sterling 

1910 . 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1913 . 

79 

90 

90 

1,  185 

591 

586 

152 

174 

173 

158 

164 

163 

1915 . 

26 

40 

31 

533 

340 

261 

5 

13 

10 

30 

39 

30 

1920 . 

144 

675 

571 

1,627 

2,511 

2,  223 

48 

235 

204 

65 

270 

240 

1925 . 

178 

655 

245 

1,590 

3,  230 

1, 184 

73 

373 

141 

90 

487 

182 

1930 . 

102 

372 

128 

871 

1,912 

653 

36 

169 

58 

59 

302 

103 

1931 . 

53 

287 

64 

398 

1,028 

239 

14 

105 

24 

26 

172 

40 

1932 . 

60 

271 

57 

552 

1,421 

302 

9 

47 

10 

26 

150 

32 

1933 . 

121 

520 

100 

848 

2,  683 

522 

34 

132 

24 

40 

298 

47 

1934 . 

150 

779 

118 

898 

3,  122 

473 

52 

235 

36 

48 

341 

52 

1935 . 

208 

1,532 

163 

931 

5,011 

539 

36 

333 

35 

54 

525 

56 

1936 . 

227 

1,751 

184 

1,  109 

5,  922 

620 

36 

375 

40 

54 

503 

53 

Cost,  freight  and  duties  per  ton,  iron  imports  into  Brazil 

[Average  (or  the  five  years  1932-36] 


V'aluc  in  paper  milrois 


Classes  j 

Cost  per 
ton 

Freight  p«'r 
ton 

Duties  per 
ton 

Cost  plus 
freight  per 
ton 

Total 

1 

487 

111 

328 

598 

926 

714 

91 

493 

805 

1,  298 

1,778 

203 

137 

1,981 

2, 118 

887 

109 

226 

996 

1,222 

2,  879 

288 

2,  961 

3, 167 

6,  128 
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A  RAILWAY  VIADUCT 

Railway  construction  offers  a  field  for  the  use  of 
Brazilian  iron  and  steel.  The  first  locomotive 
made  in  Brazil  was  completed  last  year. 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing 
paragraphs  concerning  the  actual  produc¬ 
tion  of  iron  and  steel  articles  by  Brazilian 
plants,  and,  in  order  to  complete  the  whole 
story,  something  must  be  added  concerning 
the  exportation  of  iron  ore. 

Official  figures  published  in  O  Ferro  na 
Economia  Nacional  show  exports  of  iron 
ore  beginning  with  1910.  According  to 
these  figures,  9  metric  tons  were  shipped 
abroad  in  that  year,  the  total  going  to  Ger¬ 
many.  In  1912  shipments  to  Germany, 
again  comprising  the  total  exports  of  iron 


ore,  increased  to  39  tons.  Little  was  ex¬ 
ported  after  this  date  until  1919,  when  the 
total  exportation  of  100  tons  was  shipped  to 
Great  Britain.  Again  in  1923  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  purchased  all,  taking  350  tons.  From 
1923  until  1932  exports  of  iron  ore  were 
small.  In  1932  Belgium  purchased  the 
total  iron  ore  exports,  1,518  tons.  Expor¬ 
tation  of  iron  ore  increased  in  the  next 
year  to  12,760  tons,  but  in  the  following 
year  (1934)  declined  to  7,138  tons.  The 
year  1935  brought  an  increase  to  47,184 
tons,  and  in  1 936  iron  ore  exports  reached 
110,997  tons,  the  bulk  (62,494  tons)  going 
to  Great  Britain. 

Mention  should  be  made  here  that  Brazil 
has  what  might  be  called  a  central  dis¬ 
tributing  organization  for  its  iron  and 
steel  industry — an  iron  and  steel  cartel — 
which  controls  distribution  of  manufac¬ 
tured  iron  and  steel  articles.  This  cartel 
is  called  the  Companhia  Siderurgica, 
Limitada.  Any  speculative  operations 
which  might  be  contemplated  can  be  fore¬ 
stalled  by  this  cartel,  through  whose 
hands  all  factory  orders  must  pass.“ 

Within  two  or  three  years  it  is  expected 
that  the  production  capacity  of  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  iron  and  steel  industry  will  increase 
greatly.  With  this  increase,  exportation 
of  iron  and  steel  articles  will  no  doubt 
commence  in  earnest.  Already  Brazil 
has  shipped  some  iron  manufactures 
abroad.  In  1936,  for  example,  Brazil 
shipped  8  tons  of  iron  wire  to  Belgium; 
10  tons  of  assorted  iron  manufactures  to 
France  and  to  five  South  American  coun¬ 
tries;  and  1  ton  of  tin  plate  manufactures 
to  Portugal,  Colombia,  and  Morocco.** 

In  conclusion,  the  Brazilian  industrial 
scene — of  which  the  iron  and  steel  in¬ 
dustry  is  a  vital  part — must  necessarily 

u  Press  Memorandum,  Metals  and  Minerals  Div., 
U.  S.  B.  F.  D.  C.,  May  6,  1938. 

u  Special  Report  No.  128,  from  office  of  Comm. 
Attache  in  Rio,  dated  April  2,  1937.  Page  14. 
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be  discussed  briefly  in  order  to  present  the 
full  significance  of  the  subject  matter  of 
this  article. 

Brazil,  with  an  area  greater  than  that 
of  the  continental  United  States,  is,  indus¬ 
trially  speaking,  a  potential  gold  mine. 
Its  great  agricultural  industries,  such  as 
coflfee,  sugar,  cacao,  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
oilseeds;  its  forest  industries,  such  as  rubber 
and  wood;  its  livestock  industry;  its  mining 
industry;  its  textile  industry — all  of  these 
have  progressed  and  are  progressing 


rapidly.  And  along  with  this  noteworthy 
industrial  progression  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  logically  takes  an  important  place. 
Articles  which  in  the  past  have  been  im¬ 
ported  for  use  in  the  various  other  indus¬ 
tries  will  no  doubt  soon  be  altogether  sup¬ 
plied  by  domestic  plants.  The  iron  and 
steel  industry  is  an  important  complement 
of  the  other  Brazilian  industries.  In  its 
infancy  now,  Brazilian  iron  and  steel  is  a 
factor  to  be  watched — a  factor  of  which 
the  Brazilian  nation  is  aware. 


The  First  International  Congress  on  the 
Teaching  of  Ibero-American  Literature 

STURGIS  E.  LEAVITT,  Ph.  D.* 

Professor  of  Spanish,  University  of  .\orth  Carolina 


For  some  iime  the  literature  of  Spanish 
America  has  been  gaining  ground  in  the 
United  States — much  more  rapidly,  in 
fact,  than  most  people  realize — and  added 
impetus  was  given  the  movement  by  the 
First  International  Congress  on  the  Teach¬ 
ing  of  Ibero-American  Literature  held  in 
Mexico  City  from  August  15  to  August  22. 
It  will  be  well  to  recall  at  this  point  that 
our  interest  in  the  literary  production  of 
the  southern  republics  is  no  new  thing, 
for  it  had  its  origin  as  far  back  as  1827 
when  Jos6  Maria  Heredia’s  Oda  a  Niagara 
was  translated  into  English,  many  think  by 
no  less  a  {lerson  than  William  Cullen 
Bryant.  The  nineteenth  century,  how¬ 
ever,  saw  only  sporadic  manifestations  of 
interest,  and  the  same  was  true  to  a  large 
extent  of  the  twentieth  until  the  World 
War  widened  our  horizon.  With  the 
publication  of  Coester’s  Literary  History  of 
Spanish  America  in  1916  and  Goldberg’s 
Studies  in  Spanish- American  Literature  in  1 920, 
the  movement  acquired  real  momentum. 
It  reached  well  into  the  colleges  and  its 
importance  is  now  definitely  recognized. 

Courses  for  both  graduates  and  under¬ 
graduates  are  being  offered  in  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  United  States,  and  now  that  the  Span¬ 
ish  civil  war  has  severed  many  of  the  ties 
with  Spain  our  interest  in  the  literary  pro¬ 
duction  of  our  southern  neighbors  should 
have  a  corresponding  increase.  It  must 

1  Projessor  Leavitt  and  Prof.  Josl  A.  Batseiro  of 
the  University  of  Iltinois  were  the  two  official  delegates 
of  the  United  States  at  this  congress. 
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be  said  in  justification  that  the  literature 
of  these  countries  is  becoming  emanci¬ 
pated  from  Europe  to  a  large  degree  and 
exhibits  an  intrinsic  worth  that  is  deserv¬ 
ing  of  the  attention  it  receives. 

Up  to  now,  however,  the  strength  of  the 
teachers  of  Latin  American  literature  in 
the  United  States  has  not  been  evident. 
To  be  sure,  these  teachers  have  at  last 
found  a  place  on  the  programs  of  the  con¬ 
servative  Modern  Language  Association; 
magazines  like  Hispania  and  the  Revista 
Hispanica  Moderna  have  published  the 
results  of  their  painstaking  research;  and 
numerous  translations,  textbooks  and  spe¬ 
cial  studies  have  appeared ;  but  never  before 
have  professors  of  Hispano-.\merican  liter¬ 
ature  met  as  a  group  to  discuss  matters  of 
common  concern.  And  the  fact  that  they 
assembled  first  in  a  foreign  country  with 
a  large  representation  from  all  over  the 
United  States  is  worthy  of  special  comment. 

Thirty-five  delegates  from  almost  as 
many  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
United  States  attended  the  Congress  on 
the  Teaching  of  Ibero-.\merican  Litera¬ 
ture  in  Mexico  City,  and  two  were  official 
delegates  of  the  United  States.  These 
teachers  represented  practically  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  from  Massachusetts  to 
the  State  of  Washington  and  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  North  Carolina.  Some  of  these 
delegates  were  born  in  Spanish  America, 
but  many  more  were  natives  of  the  United 
States  and  their  interest  in  Latin  America 
was  in  no  way  accidental.  The  official 
language  of  the  conference  was  Spanish, 
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but  this  did  not  deter  the  representatives 
from  the  United  States,  who  took  an  ac¬ 
tive  part  in  the  program. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  a  large  number  of 
Mexican  teachers  were  in  attendance,  and 
their  preparatory  work  in  behalf  of  the 
congress  was  clear  to  all.  Cuba  was  ably 
represented  by  the  well-known  scholar 
.Medardo  Vitier.  Other  countries  repre¬ 
sented  were  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Chile, 
China,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Germany, 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Pan¬ 
ama,  Paraguay  and  Uruguay. 

The  name  of  the  congress  might  imply 
that  only  dry  matters  of  pedagogy  were 
discussed,  but  this  was  not  the  case.  In 
addition  to  the  technique  of  teaching 
Spanish-American  literature,  various  com¬ 
mittees  discus.sed  an  exchange  of  profes¬ 
sors,  the  question  of  suitable  editions  of 
important  texts,  libraries  and  library 
facilities,  the  necessity  of  a  central  coor¬ 
dinating  bureau,  research  and  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  research,  bibliography,  and 
cooperation  in  general.  They  also  recom¬ 
mended  the  establishment  of  courses  in 
the  literature  of  the  United  States  in  the 
universities  of  Latin  America.  Suitable 
recommendations  with  regard  to  these 
important  details  were  made  to  the  as¬ 
sembly  and  appropriate  steps  will  be  taken 
to  carry  out  the  recommendations. 

In  the  general  sessions  a  great  variety  of 
topics  was  discussed,  covering  such  a 
wide  range  as  frontier  literature  in  Argen¬ 
tina,  popular  poetry  in  Brazil,  Indianista 
literature  in  Peru,  revolutionary  novels 
in  Mexico,  and  Hispano-.\mcrican  liter- 
ture  in  the  LInited  States.  The  full  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  literary  sessions  follows: 

A.  Torres  Rioseco  (University  of  California), 
I  he  Renovation  oj  Prose  and  the  Novel  in  America. 

Jos6  Balseiro  (University  of  Illinois),  .A  Considera¬ 
tion  of  Romanticism. 

J.  A.  Crow  (University  of  California  at  Los 
.Angeles),  The  Literary  Work  of  lloracin  Quiroga. 


GUSTAVO  B.AZ 
Rector  of  the  University  of  Mexico. 


R.  Cordero  .Amador  (University  of  Mexico), 
Our  attitude  toward  problems  of  peace. 

Dillwyn  Ratcliff  (University  of  Cincinnati), 
English  Translations  oJ  Four  Novels  oJ  the  .Mexican 
Revolution. 

C.  A.  Tyre  (State  College  of  New  Mexico), 
The  Social  Development  oj  .Mexico  as  Seen  in  Seven 
Important  Novels. 

Concha  Melendez  (University  of  Puerto  Rico), 
‘"Indianista"  Literature  in  Modern  Peru. 

Ruth  Richardson  (College  of  Wooster),  The 
I  'itality  oj  the  Theater  oj  Floretuio  Sanchez. 

.Samuel  L.  Waxman  (Boston  University), 
America  and  .Americans. 

Sturgis  E.  Leavitt  (L'niversity  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina),  Hispano-.American  Literature  in  the  United 
States. 

William  Berrien  (University  of  California), 
Popular  Poetry  in  Brazil. 

E.  K.  Map>es  (University  of  Iowa),  .-I  Com¬ 
memorative  Edition  oj  the  Works  oj  Ruben  Dario 
published  in  Chile. 
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FRANCISCO  MONTERDE 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Mexico. 

The  success  of  the  congress  was  due  in 
large  measure  to  the  efforts  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  University  of  Mexico,  whose  rector, 
Gustavo  Baz,  lent  active  support  to  the 
undertaking.  The  multiple  details  con¬ 
nected  with  the  congress  were  ably  han¬ 
dled  by  Francisco  Monterde,  professor  of 
Spanish-American  literature  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Mexico  and  secretary  of  the 
organizing  committee,  and  by  Julio 
Jimenez  Rueda,  profes.sor  of  Mexican 
literature  in  the  University  of  Mexico 
and  president  of  the  organizing  com¬ 
mittee.  To  these  two  men,  whose  efforts 
were  rewarded  by  their  election  to  the 
positions  of  secretary  and  president  of  the 
congress,  the  group  owes  sincere  thanks. 
Other  men  who  took  an  active  part  were 
Agustin  Yahez,  Raul  Cordero  Amador, 
Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle,  and  Ezequiel  A. 
Chavez.  Attentions  were  shown  the  con- 


jULio  jimLnez  rueda 

Professor  in  the  University  of  Mexico. 

Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle  (University  of  Mexico), 
Ibero-American  Literary  Bibliography. 

Francisco  Monterde  (University  of  Mexico), 
A  Discussion  qf“Modernismo.'’ 

Medardo  Vitier  (University  of  Hahana),  The 
Writing  oj  the  History  oj  Ibero-American  Literature. 

Terrell  Louise  Tatum  (University  of  Chat¬ 
tanooga),  The  Diffusion  nj  Ibero-American  Literature. 

Manuel  Pedro  Gonzalez  (University  of  Calfor- 
nia  at  Los  Angeles),  The  Importance  of  the  Frontier 
Spirit  in  Argentine  Literature. 

Carlos  Garcia-Prada  (University  of  Washing¬ 
ton),  Gregorio  Gutihreg  Gonzalez,  Poet  of  the  People. 

Papers  read  by  title: 

E.  R.  Moore  (Cornell  University),  A  Bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  Mexican  Literature  in  Translation. 

John  Van  Horne  (University  of  Illinois),  Con¬ 
siderations  with  regard  to  Bernardo  de  Balbuena. 

The  papers  presented  at  the  meeting 
will  be  published  shortly,  in  full  or  in 
abstract,  in  a  memorial  volume.  A  full 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  congress 
will  appear  in  a  separate  pamphlet. 
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gress  by  the  American  Embassy,  by  the 
Federal  District,  the  Department  of 
Foreign  Relations,  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  the  Nfexican  Acad¬ 
emy,  and  the  National  University  of 
Mexico. 

From  now  on  the  organization  will  be 
called  the  International  Institute  of  Ibero- 
.^merican  Literature.  It  will  seek  sup¬ 
porting  members  among  colleges,  univer¬ 
sities  and  other  institutions,  and  active 
members  among  the  many  individuals 
interested  in  Spanish-Amcrican  literature 
and  culture.  The  organization  will  have 
as  its  official  organ  a  magazine  called  the 
Revista  Iheroamericana,  whose  editors  will  be 
Roberto  Brenes  Mesen  of  Northwestern 
University,  Carlos  Garcia-Prada  of  the 
University  of  Washington,  Sturgis  E. 
Leavitt  of  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Arturo  Torres  Rioseco  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  and  Francisco  Mon- 
terde  of  the  University  of  Mexico.  The 
magazine  is  to  be  printed  in  Mexico  City 
and  collaborators  will  be  recruited  from 
North  and  South  America.  The  Revista 
Iheroamericana  will  be  devoted  principally 
to  reviews  of  I  bero- American  books,  and 
as  a  special  feature  it  is  hoped  to  publish 


surveys  of  the  yearly  production  of  the 
various  Latin  American  republics. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  congress  will 
lie  held  in  Los  Angeles  in  July  1940,  and 
the  officers  elected  for  the  two-year  period 
are:  President,  Manuel  Pedro  Gonzalez, 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles; 
vice-presidents,  E.  K.  Mapes,  University 
of  Iowa,  Julio  Jimenez  Rueda,  University 
of  Mexico;  secretary,  John  A.  Crow',  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  at  Los  Angeles; 
treasurer,  John  E.  Englekirk,  University 
of  New  Mexico;  executive  committee, 
Ernest  M.  Moore,  Cornell  University, 
Dillwyn  Ratcliff,  University  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Dorothy  Schons,  University  of  Texas, 
Samuel  M.  Waxman,  Boston  University, 
Federico  de  Onis,  Columbia  University, 
William  Berrien,  University  of  California, 
and  G.  W.  Umphrey,  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  Under  such  leadership,  and  with 
the  auspicious  start  made  by  the  first  con¬ 
gress,  teachers  of  Latin-American  litera¬ 
ture  in  the  two  continents  are  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  the  Second  Congress  of  the 
Teachers  of  Ibero-American  Literature, 
which  deserves  the  support  of  everyone 
interested  in  the  cultural  relations  between 
North  and  South  America. 


Villavicencio,  an  Argentine  Spa 

ANTONIO  ESTEBAN  NA\  ARRO 


V’li-LAViCENCio,  doubtless  named  after  one 
of  the  early  settlers  in  the  region,  lies  5,900 
feet  alxjve  sea  level  in  northwestern  Men¬ 
doza,  a  province  which  contains  over  a 
third  of  all  the  mineral  springs  in  Argen¬ 
tina.  The  waters  of  Villavicencio  have 
been  known  for  more  than  a  century,  lx)th 
within  the  country  and  abroad.  The  jilace 
w’as  descriljed  by  Samuel  Haigh  in  a  book 
published  in  London  in  1817;  he  said  that 
only  two  or  three  families  lived  jierma- 
nently  in  that  deep  valley,  but  that  in  sum¬ 
mer  people  went  there  from  Mendoza  for 
the  medicinal  waters.  It  was  also  visited 
by  Darwin  in  1835. 

The  town  figures  in  the  annals  of  inde¬ 


pendence,  since  it  lay  near  the  route  taken 
by  the  division  of  the  liberating  army  under 
General  Las  Heras  that  left  Plumerillo  on 
January  18,  1817,  to  cross  the  Andes  in 
that  great  march  by  San  Martin  and  his 
men  that  surpasses  Hannibal’s  crossing  of 
the  Alps. 

The  resort  is  only  28  miles,  or  an  hour 
and  a  half  by  highway,  from  Mendoza,  the 
capital  of  the  province.  It  has  a  delightful 
climate,  since  it  is  protected  by  the  moun¬ 
tains  from  the  rigors  of  winter,  and  in  the 
summer  it  enjoys  cool  breezes  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere  in  the  vicinity. 

Eight  springs  are  at  present  Ix'ing  ex¬ 
ploited,  five  of  them  at  upper  Villavicen- 


THE  RO.\D  FROM  MENDOZ.\  TO  VILLAVICENCIO 

The  rugged  foothills  of  the  Andes  surround  the  narrow  valley  in  which  lie  the  mineral  springs  of 
Villavicencio.  .\t  the  right  crosses  the  highway  to  Chile. 
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HOTEL  AND  TENNIS  COURT 
AT  VTLLAVICENCIO 


The  spring  waters  arc  beneficial  in  the  treatment 
of  many  diseases. 


CIO,  and  three  in  a  narrow  delile  near  lower 
X’illavicencio.  These  waters,  whose  cura¬ 
tive  properties  have  been  officially  recog¬ 
nized,  vary  in  temperature  from  98.6  to 
118.4  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Their  content 
makes  them  esjiecially  valuable  for  long 


cures  where  a  weak  alkaline  treatment  is 
indicated. 

The  diuretic  and  medicinal  properties  of 
the  waters  have  achieved  a  reputation 
through  the  positive  results  obtained,  espe¬ 
cially  in  cases  of  intestinal  disorders.  The 
springs  are  never  dry,  and  offer  their  wealth 
of  healing  waters  to  the  sufferers  who  flock 
there  to  enjoy  their  rejuvenating  and  tonic 
effects. 

The  water  is  excellent  for  table  u.se,  and 
some  of  it  is  piped  directly  to  the  city  of 
Mendoza.  It  is  also  bottled  and  sent  to 
all  parts  of  .Argentina  and  to  foreign 
markets. 

The  bottling  plant  is  a  model  of  its  kind. 
The  springs  have  been  enclosed  with  steel 
and  glass  to  prevent  contamination  from 
outside  sources  and  to  keep  their  radio¬ 
active  properties  unimpaired. 

At  X’illavicencio  there  is  a  modern  and 
comfortable  hotel  catering  to  travelers  and 
tourists.  It  is  near  the  old  bridle  trail  that 
in  early  days  was  the  only  road  to  Chile, 
lieforc  direct  rail  communication  with  that 
countiA-  was  established.  The  present 
international  highway  passes  not  far  away. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the 
countryside  is  a  clump  of  petrified  pine 
trees,  discovered  by  Darwin.  Later 
tjeological  studies  have  proven  that  once 
this  was  a  fertile  spot  lying  on  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific;  five  volcanic  eruptions  covered 
it  with  lava  or  melted  rock,  and  these  layers 
alternate  with  marine  deposits. 

The  province  of  Mendoza  contains  many 
unsuspected  attractions,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  A’illavicencio,  where  the  beauti¬ 
ful  scenery  and  the  gifts  of  its  healing 
waters  are  lieing  increasingly  appreciated. 
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Message  of  the  President  of 
Uruguay 

The  elections  which  elevated  General 
Alfredo  Baldomir  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Republic  are  the  most  effective  proof  of 
the  progress  of  democracy  in  Uruguay, 
said  cx-President  Gabriel  Terra  in  the  last 
annual  message  of  his  administration,  de¬ 
livered  on  May  25,  1938.  The  economic 
situation  of  the  country  he  found  highly  en¬ 
couraging,  a  fact  which  he  attributes  largely 
to  the  control  of  imports,  “through  w'hich 
the  country  is  regulating  its  purchases 
abroad  in  accordance  with  its  means.”  He 
proposed  that  the  control  should  be  made 
more  rigid,  blaming  recent  exchange  dif¬ 
ficulties  on  the  uncontrolled  importation 
of  merchandise.  Later  in  his  message, 
however,  he  added  that  Uruguay  had  been 
forced  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  great  world 
powers  in  establishing  quotas  and  nego¬ 
tiating  compensation  agreements.  “We 
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have  had  to  follow  this  course,”  he  said, 
“despite  the  fact  that  we  realize  it  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  progress  of  world  economy 
and  not  especially  favorable  to  us.  .  .  . 
In  this  connection  I  must  point  out  that 
I  consider  it  of  the  highest  importance  to 
continue  the  initial  steps  taken  for  the 
negotiation  of  a  commercial  treaty  with 
the  L’nited  States  of  America,  to  insure 
the  normality  of  our  relations  with  the 
great  democracy  of  the  North.”  With 
regard  to  public  finance  he  stated  that,  as 
in  previous  years,  the  diminution  in  custom 
revenues  was  more  than  made  up  by  the 
increase  in  revenue  from  direct  and  in¬ 
ternal  taxes,  and  he  anticipated  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  balancing  the  budget. 

Foreign  affairs 

The  report  of  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  attached  to  the  message,  men¬ 
tioned  Dr.  Jose  Maria  Cantilo,  the  new 
Argentine  foreign  minister,  among  the 
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distinguished  visitors  received  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Last  year  Uruguay  and  Argentina  dis¬ 
cussed  problems  arising  out  of  jurisdiction 
over  the  islands  in  the  Uruguay  River. 
An  agreement  reached  for  the  drafting  of 
a  hydrographic  chart  also  provided  that 
until  the  question  of  jurisdiction  is  defi¬ 
nitely  solved  the  status  quo  as  of  January  1, 
1936  shall  be  maintained  on  the  islands  of 
the  Uruguay  River, 

In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the 
Inter-American  Conference  for  the  Main¬ 
tenance  of  Peace  the  Government  ap¬ 
pointed  a  National  Commission  for  the 
Codification  of  International  Law.  At 
the  time  of  the  message  the  Ministry  was 
studying  the  program  for  the  \'III  Pan 
American  Conference  to  be  held  at  Lima, 
Peru,  in  December.  Special  attention  was 
devoted  to  the  negotiation  of  commercial 
agreements.  At  present  commissions  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Governments  of  Uruguay 
and  Paraguay  arc  meeting  in  an  effort  to 
draw  up  such  an  agreement. 

The  establishment  of  a  further  ferry 
system  between  Colonia  and  Buenos  Aires 
gave  rise  to  negotiations  with  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Government.  A  mixed  commission 
has  arrived  at  a  decision  with  regard  to  the 
type  of  ships  to  be  employed,  as  well  as  to 
the  questions  of  wharfs  and  special  facilities 
to  be  granted.  The  delegates  were  con¬ 
sidering  terms  for  the  bids,  one  provision  of 
which  will  guarantee  an  interest  of 
percent  for  the  capital  invested,  to  be  met 
by  the  two  Governments  or,  if  necessary, 
by  Uruguay  exclusively. 

Considering  the  World  Fairs  to  be  held 
at  New  York  and  San  Francisco  next  year 
as  excellent  opportunities  to  promote 
tourist  travel,  make  the  basic  industries 
of  Uruguay  better  known,  and  develop  new 
markets,  the  Government  decided  to  be  rep¬ 
resented  at  these  expositions  and  appointed 
a  special  commission  for  this  purpose. 


The  National  Tourist  Office  has  pur¬ 
chased  153  acres  belonging  to  a  historic 
estancia  on  the  Santa  Lucia  River  and 
has  erected  an  inn  there.  It  also  plans  to 
erect  an  inn  in  the  Pororo  Mountains  in 
the  Department  of  Lavalleja,  where  it  has 
acquired  a  site  containing  50  acres.  It  is 
also  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  land 
in  other  places  of  historic  and  scenic 
importance. 

Finance 

The  Ministry  of  Finance  reported  that 
there  was  a  surplus  of  1,825,000  pesos  in 
1937.  Expenditures  amounted  to  83,675,- 
000  pesos  and  revenue  to  86,950,000  pesos, 
leaving  a  surplus  of  3,645,000  pesos,  which 
was  reduced  to  the  aforementioned  figure 
in  carrying  out  various  laws  for  which  no 
financing  provisions  had  been  made  when 
they  were  passed. 

The  conversion  of  the  internal  debt  has 
been  carried  out  without  difficulty.  The 
interest  rate  was  reduced  from  6  and  (>% 
percent  to  5  percent,  and  amortization 
service  was  restored  through  a  percent 
annual  cumulative  rate  for  1937  and  1 
percent  for  the  following  years.  The  con¬ 
version  means  a  saving  to  the  Government 
of  1,894,000  pesos  annually.  A  conversion 
of  the  external  debt  was  also  successfully 
carried  out  through  an  agreement  with  the 
landholders. 

The  Bank  of  the  Republic  showed  earn¬ 
ings  of  6,548,000  pesos  during  1937. 
During  the  year  the  reserve  fund  was  in¬ 
creased  by  11,265,000  pesos,  standing  at 
16,117,000  pesos  on  December  31,  1937. 
On  that  date  deposits  amounted  to  85,204,- 
000  pesos.  The  situation  of  the  Mortgage 
Bank  of  Uruguay  showed  considerable 
improvement  over  previous  years.  Loans 
during  the  year  amounted  to  11,597,000 
pesos  as  compared  with  6,583,000  during 
1936.  The  average  quotation  for  securi¬ 
ties  issued  by  the  bank  increased  from 
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87.27  in  1935  lo  92.96  in  1937.  .\n  im¬ 
provement  was  also  noted  in  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  State  Insurance  Bank. 

Public  works 

An  extensive  public  works  program  was 
carried  out  during  1937  in  accordance 
with  a  plan  adopted  by  a  law  of  December 
31,  1936,  which  provides  for  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  22.000.000  pesos  for  sewerage  and 
waterworks,  roadbuilding,  port  works,  low- 
cost  homes,  construction  of  the  railroad 
from  Sarandi  del  Yi  toward  the  north,  and 
the  erection  and  re[)air  of  public  buildings. 
Employment  on  these  projects,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  said,  was  eiven  retiardless  of  ix>litical 
affiliations. 

From  January  1937  to  .\pril  1938, 
961,000  pesos  had  Ijcen  invested  in  sewer¬ 
age  and  water  works;  2,154,000  pesos  in 
the  railroad;  1,570,000  pesos  in  the  con¬ 
struction  and  repair  of  buildings;  about 
6,500,000  pesos  in  roadbuilding;  and 
941,000  pesos  in  port  works.  Port  works 
are  being  constructed  partly  with  the 
regular  appropriation  for  this  service  and 
partly  with  a  2,000,000-pcso  appropriation 
contained  in  the  public  works  program. 

In  January  1937  there  were  under  con¬ 
struction  three  low-cost  housing  projects 
at  Montevideo  totalling  234  dwellings. 
One  of  them  was  opened  on  December  23, 
1937  and  the  other  two  are  practically 
finished.  The  one  already  inaugurated 
when  the  message  was  read  originally 
contained  80  dwellings,  but  because  of  the 
increased  demand  for  living  space  it  had 
been  expanded  by  the  construction  of  106 
additional  dwcllincs  at  a  cost  of  261,500 
pesos. 

Construction  was  Ix'gun  late  last  year 
on  two  other  such  projects  in  Montevideo, 
now'  almost  finished,  at  a  cost  of  261,500 
and  213,500  pesos,  respectively.  Another 
group  of  97  homes  is  also  being  constructed 
at  a  cost  of  238.200  pesos  for  the  workers 


of  the  National  Administration  of  Fuel, 
.\lcohol,  and  Portland  Cement.  In  Feb¬ 
ruary  1938  work  was  begun  on  a  group  of 
1 52  homes  for  members  of  the  Pension  and 
Retirement  Institute  of  Uruguay,  to  cost 
365,000  pesos,  and  work  was  soon  to  start 
on  another  group  of  64  homes  near 
General  Fructuoso  Rivera  Park;  this  will 
cost  183,000  pesos.  Two  groups  of  dwell¬ 
ings  for  the  enlisted  personnel  of  the  Army 
are  also  lieing  erected  at  a  cost  of  110,600 
and  65,600  pesos,  respectively.  Bids  were 
let  last  Septemljer  for  the  construction  of 
an  apartment  house  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
jjort  zone  at  a  total  cost  of  380,500  pesos. 
In  addition  numerous  individual  dwellings 
have  been  erected  or  are  now  under  con¬ 
struction  at  a  cost  of  450,000  pesos. 

Agriculture 

The  efforts  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
during  the  year  were  especially  directed 
toward  campaigns  to  increase  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  wheat,  flax  and  corn;  relief  meas¬ 
ures  for  the  wine  industry,  which  w’as 
suffering  from  excessive  stocks;  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  fruit  growing;  the  introduction  of 
the  olive-oil  industry;  the  adoption  of  an 
extensive  reforestation  plan;  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  selected  seed;  and  the  promotion  of 
the  cattle  raising  industry. 

Public  health 

The  Ministry  of  Public  Health  co¬ 
operated  in  the  drafting  of  various  laws; 
received  the  visits  of  eminent  foreign 
scientists,  including  Drs.  Maranon,  Scr- 
gent,  Holfender,  Fraenke,  and  Saye;  con¬ 
ducted  a  successful  campaign  against 
smallpox,  during  which  the  largest  number 
of  persons  in  the  history  of  Uruguay  were 
vaccinated;  created  the  Institute  for  Con¬ 
tagious  Diseases;  maintained  normal  rela¬ 
tions  with  international  health  organiza¬ 
tions,  especially  the  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Bureau;  and  expanded  hospital  facilities. 


Rca.  flROCNTIN^ 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  ELECTRICITY  FROM  RIO  NEGRO  POWER  PLANT 

Work  on  the  Rio  Negro  power  project  of  the  Uruguayan  Government  was  begun  on  May  18,  1937, 
at  Rinc6n  del  Bonete  (underscored  in  above  map),  where  a  dam  will  be  built  and  a  power  plant  erected 
to  furnish  electricity  to  the  interior  of  the  republic  and  to  provide  additional  power  for  Montevideo. 
The  plant  will  be  equipped  with  four  turbines  capable  of  generating  45,000  hp.  each.  The  project 

will  be  completed  in  five  years. 
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Industry  and  labor 

Numerous  labor  unions  won  an  im¬ 
provement  in  wages  and  working  con¬ 
ditions  during  the  second  semester  of  3197. 
Serious  labor  conflicts  were  avoided 
through  the  new  law  that  enables  the 
Government  to  supervise  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  and  collective  contracts.  Ten 
collective  contracts  have  been  signed  which 
provide  for  increases  in  wages  ranging 
from  10  to  35  percent.  The  National 
Lalxir  Institute  has  been  active  in  super¬ 
vising  the  enforcement  of  labor  laws,  but 
finds  itself  without  sufficient  power  to  en¬ 
force  penalties,  and  a  law  to  remedy  this 
situation  is  now  liefore  the  Legislature.  The 
Ministry  of  Industry  and  Labor  has  also 
drafted  legislation  regulating  women’s 
work,  and  revising  the  existing  laws  on 
industrial  privileges,  patents,  trade  marks, 
and  weights  and  measures.  Whenever  the 
price  of  necessities  has  been  too  high  the 
Ministry  has  taken  steps  to  prevent  abuses. 
In  the  case  of  coal,  for  example,  it  author¬ 
ized  the  National  Administration  of  Fuel, 
.\lcohol  and  Portland  Cement  (ANCAP) 
to  purchase  this  commodity  and  sell  it 
directly  to  the  public.  The  ANCAP  has 
put  into  operation  its  new  petroleum 
refinery,  thus  exercising  an  efTective  con¬ 
trol  over  the  national  fuel  market. 

Public  instruction  and  social  welfare 

Over  160  primary  schools,  including  10 
open-air  schools,  were  built  during  the 
year,  pursuant  to  a  1,600,000-peso  build¬ 
ing  program.  The  construction  of  eight 
modern  secondary  schools  in  the  interior 
has  also  been  started,  and  a  new  curriculum 
for  secondary  schools  has  Ix^en  approved  by 
the  National  Council  for  Secondary  Edu¬ 
cation.  Ten  industrial  schools  were  opened 
during  the  year. 

The  Government  is  also  endeavoring  to 
grant  the  University  the  means  with 
which  to  increase  and  perfect  its  organiza¬ 


tion.  To  this  end  its  budget  has  been  in¬ 
creased  by  201,000  pesos;  the  establishment 
of  a  new  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  has 
been  proposed  to  the  Legislature;  build¬ 
ings  have  been  finished  for  the  Dental 
School  and  the  Institute  of  Hygiene;  and 
buildings  for  the  Schools  of  Engineering 
and  .\rchitecture  are  soon  to  be  started, 
the  latter  to  provide  suitable  space  for  the 
National  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

The  year  witnessed  the  First  Fine  Arts 
Exhibition,  the  creation  of  the  Compania 
Nacional  de  Comedias,  and  the  official 
publication  of  the  works  of  Rodo,  Herrera 
Reissig,  and  Delmira  Agustini. 

The  Government  devoted  especial  atten¬ 
tion  to  low-priced  restaurants,  which  pro¬ 
vide  wholesome  food  at  nominal  prices. 

To  perfect  the  service  an  Institute  for  the 
Scientific  Feeding  of  the  People  has  been 
created.  Thirteen  new  restaurants  were 
opened  last  year  in  the  Department  of 
Montevideo  alone.  There  are  now  24  of 
these  restaurants  in  Uruguay,  17  of  them 
functioning  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  ■ 

— G.  A.  S. 

Agreements  between  Argentina 
and  Chile 

On  May  4,  1938,  the  Ministers  of  Foreign 
•Affairs  of  Argentina  and  Chile  signed  in 
Santiago,  C'hile,  three  agreements  dealing 
respectively  with  the  application  of  the 
Convention  on  the  Prevention  of  Contro¬ 
versies,  bases  for  conventions  on  intellec¬ 
tual  cooperation,  and  arbitration  on  the 
ownership  of  the  islands  in  the  Beagle 
Channel  (see  Bulletin  for  June  1938).  ^ 

By  the  first  agreement  the  two  govern-  , 
ments  agree  to  appoint  their  respective  I  , 
members  of  the  Permanent  Mixed  Bilat¬ 
eral  Chilean-Argentine  Commission,  pro-  ^  ^ 
vided  for  in  the  Convention  on  the  j  „ 
Prevention  of  Controversies,  signed  on  I  ^ 
Decemljer  23,  1936,  at  the  Conference  I  ^ 
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for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace,  as  soon  as 
the  treaty  has  been  ratified  by  both  gov¬ 
ernments.  This  ratification  they  promise 
to  hasten  as  much  as  possible. 

To  strengthen  the  cultural  ties  between 
the  two  countries,  an  agreement  was 
signed  giving  the  general  bases  for  drafting 
conventions  on  intellectual  matters,  espe¬ 
cially  as  regards  exchange  of  profes.sors, 
exchange  of  publications,  the  revision  of 
textbooks  on  national  and  American  geog¬ 
raphy  and  history,  special  facilities  for 
art,  book,  and  other  exhibitions  of  one 
country  in  the  other,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  closer  relations  between  scientific, 
artistic,  and  profe.ssional  institutions  of  the 
two  countries. 

It  also  recommended  that  Argentina 
erect  in  Santiago  a  monument  to  Domingo 
Sarmiento,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  whose 
death  was  observed  throughout  America 
in  September,  and  that  Chile  present 
to  Buenos  .Aires  a  monument  to  Jose 
Victorino  Lastarria. 

Trade  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Ecuador 

The  tenth  trade  agreement  to  be  concluded 
l)etween  the  United  States  and  a  Latin 
American  country  under  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  .Act  of  1934  *  was  signed  at  Quito, 
Ecuador,  on  .August  6,  1938.  It  is  similar 
to  those  previously  concluded  with  Haiti, 
Brazil,  Honduras,  Colombia,  Guatemala, 
Nicaragua,  El  Salvador  and  Costa  Rica,  ^ 
summaries  of  which  have  already  aii- 
[leared  in  the  Bulletin.  It  consists  of 
general  provisions  containing  mutual 
guarantees  of  unconditional  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  with  respect  to  all  forms 

^  Sft  "  Irade  Agreements  between  the  United  States 
and  Latin  America’',  by  Guillermo  .-1.  Suro,  Bi'I.lktin 
»/  the  Pan  American  Union,  November  1934. 

^  The  Cuban  agreement  stands  in  a  separate  category 
because  of  the  special  customs  treatment  which  Cuba 
Old  the  United  Stales  grant  each  other. 


of  trade  or  payments  control,  and  two 
schedules  listing  the  tariff  concessions 
which  will  be  granted  byeaeh  Government. 

The  concessions  by  Ecuador  affect 
nearly  one-half  of  United  States  exports 
to  that  country.  Four  leading  American 
exports — flour,  hog  lard,  passenger  auto¬ 
mobiles,  and  lubricants— benefit  from 
substantial  reductions  in  tariff  rates,  while 
motor  trucks,  agricultural  hand  tools, 
office  appliances,  and  certain  electrical 
apparatus  are  among  the  more  important 
products  assured  of  continued  entry  under 
existing  moderate  rates.  In  addition  the 
agreement  continues  the  extension  to  a 
long  list  of  United  States  export  commodi¬ 
ties  of  the  special  schedule  of  tariff  rates 
which  are  lower  than  the  general  rates  of 
duty  and  which  are  granted  to  imports 
from  certain  countries  with  which  Ecua¬ 
dor  has  commercial  agreements.  The 
advantages  obtained  in  the  agreement, 
according  to  a  release  of  the  Department 
of  State,  “should  stimulate  the  sale  of 
United  States  products  in  Ecuador,  but 
any  considerable  trade  increase  must 
necessarily  depend  on  the  development  of 
new  purchasing  power  through  a  strength¬ 
ening  of  world  prices  of  Ecuador’s  chief 
export  commodities  and  larger  purchases 
of  these  products  by  overseas  customers, 
including  the  United  States.” 

The  concessions  granted  by  the  United 
States  to  Ecuador  give  assurance  that  the 
following  products  shall  continue,  during 
the  period  the  agreement  is  in  force,  to  be 
admitted  into  the  United  States  free  of 
import  duties:  cacao,  the  principal  export 
of  Ecuador,  for  which  the  United  States 
is  the  largest  market;  coffee,  which  ranks 
second  in  the  export  trade  of  the  country; 
bananas  and  plantains,  not  imported  from 
Ecuador  prior  to  1931  and  of  which  the 
United  States  Ixjught  $759,000  worth  last 
year  as  compared  with  $9,000  in  1931; 
tagua  nuts,  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
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buttons,  which  are  one  of  Ecuador’s  leadinej 
expxirts;  kapok,  a  fiber  used  principally  as 
a  stuffing  in  life  preservers,  pillows,  and 
other  upholstery;  annatto,  an  orange- 
yellow  vegetable  dye  used  in  the  United 
States  principally  in  the  coloring  of  cheese 
and  butter;  cinchona  bark,  from  which 
quinine  is  extracted;  reptile  skins;  and 
balsa  wood  in  the  log. 

In  addition  the  duty  on  unfinished  hats 
made  in  Ecuador  from  toquilla  filjer,  com¬ 
monly  known  as  “Panama”  hats,  has  Ijeen 
reduced  from  25  percent  to  12)0  jiercent 
ad  valorem.  These  hats  constitute  one  of 
the  country’s  most  important  export  prod¬ 
ucts  and  the  possibility  of  expanding  the 
United  States  market  is  important  to  a 
large  numlx^r  of  people  in  Ecuador,  for 
the  hats  are  woven  by  hand.  Other  duty 
reductions  are  on  sawed  balsa  wood  lum¬ 


ber;  dried  bananas,  used  for  infants’  and 
invalids’  food,  a  specialty  whose  production 
Ecuador  is  at  present  expanding;  and 
naranjilla  juice,  a  tropical  fruit  juice  with 
a  mildly  acid  flavor  used  for  beverage 
purposes.  While  there  have  been  no 
commercial  imports  of  naranjilla  juice 
up  to  the  present  time  it  is  understood 
that  plans  are  under  way  in  Ecuador  for 
production  for  export. 

Imports  into  the  United  States  from 
Ecuador  of  the  products  mentioned  above 
totaled  $3,917,000  in  1929  and  $3,797,00(1 
in  1937,  representing  54  and  63  percent, 
respectively,  of  the  total  imports  from 
Ecuador. 

The  following  table,  given  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State,  shows  the  wide  fluctua¬ 
tion  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with 
Ecuador  in  recent  vears: 


United  Stales  trade  with  Ecuador 

[Valui-s  in  ilollars] 


Year 


13.  272,555 
11,970,947 
7,  552, 155 

5,  192,947 
4,  463, 257 

6,  857,007 
9,  427, 54’ 

10,  092, 93’ 
11,095.  310 


‘  Including  reexports.  «  Total  general  iniiHirls,  inelinling  cyanide  precipitates. 


1929  .  6,069,440  '  7,203,115 

1930  . '  4,865,986  7,104,961 

1931  .  2,934,441  4,617,714 

1932  .  1,754,345  3,438,602 

1933  .  1,572,754  2,890,503 

1934  .  2,342,613  4,  514,394 

1935  .  2,842,962  6,584,585 

1936  .  3,  326,455  i  6,766,482 

1937  . i  5,051,756  ,  6,043,554 


Value  of  U.  S.  ex- 
I>urts  to  Ecuador  i 


Value  of  U.  S.  im¬ 
ports  from  F'ciiador  > 


Value  of  total  trade 


The  United  States  normally  plays  the 
leading  role  in  Ecuador’s  international 
commerce,  supplying  nearly  a  third  of 
that  republic’s  imports  and  buying  be¬ 
tween  two-fifths  and  a  half  of  its  exports, 
Germany  and  Japan  have  in  recent  years 
increased  their  share  in  Ecuador’s  import 
trade  but  that  of  the  United  Kingdom 
has  declined.— G.  .\.  .S. 


Modus  vivendi  between  the  United 
States  and  Venezuela 

The  negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  X’enezuela  for  the  conclusion  d 
a  trade  agreement  are  now  reaching  their 
final  stages.  In  the  meantime  the  com¬ 
mercial  relations  lietween  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  are  regulated  bv  a  modus  vivendi  on  the 
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basis  of  the  application  of  the  most- 
favored-nation  principle.  On  May  12. 
1938,  both  Governments  agreed  “to 
concede  reciprocally  unconditional  and 
unlimited  most-favored-nation  treatment 
in  all  that  concerns  customs  duties  and  all 
accessory  imposts,  the  manner  of  applying 
duties  as  well  as  the  rules  and  formalities 
to  which  customs  operations  can  lie  sub¬ 
mitted.”  In  addition  to  the  usual  reserva¬ 
tions  (frontier  traffic,  customs  unions,  and 
the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  its 
outlying  possessions  and  Cuba),  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  will  not  apply 
to  articles  transshipped  through  Puerto 
Rico  or  the  V'irgin  Islands  and  imported 
into  Venezuela. 

Colombian- Peruvian  trade  agreement 

\  Convention  on  Customs  Coojjeration 
l)etween  Colombia  and  Peru  was  signed 
in  Bogota  on  May  10,  1938.  The  agree¬ 
ment,  which  establishes  the  basis  for  trade 
Ijetween  the  two  countries  along  their 
common  boundary  in  the  Amazonas 
region,  was  signed  pursuant  to  article  14  of 
the  .Additional  .Act  of  the  Rio  de  Janeiro 
Protocol  of  May  24,  1934.  Article  14  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  mixed  commission  “to  develop 
the  most  complete  customs  cooperation." 
The  text  of  the  new  convention  was  not 
made  public  at  the  time  of  signing. 

Amendment  to  the  Mexican 
constitution 

•Article  49  of  the  Mexican  constitution 
states  that  the  government  is  divided  into 
three  branches,  the  legislative,  the  execu¬ 
tive,  and  the  judicial.  No  single  individual 
or  body  may  combine  two  or  more  of  these 
functions  and  the  legislative  }X)wer  may 
not  be  exercised  by  any  one  individual. 
The  President  may  lie  granted  extraor- 
dinarv'  powers  in  the  case  of  invasion. 


grave  disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  or 
any  other  emergency  endangering  the 
country. 

By  a  decree  of  August  2, 1938,  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentence  was  added  to  this  article: 
“In  no  other  case  will  extraordinary 
powers  to  decree  legislation  be  granted  to 
the  President.” 

Amendment  to  the  Colombian 
constitution 

In  accordance  with  an  amendment  of  May 
25,  1938,  to  the  constitution  of  Colombia, 
Congress  will  meet  on  July  20  of  1939  and 
of  each  subsequent  year,  or  as  soon  there¬ 
after  as  possible,  for  a  150-day  session.  In 
1937  and  1938,  in  accordance  with 
amendments  of  1936,  Congress  met  twice 
a  year,  on  February  1  for  90  days,  and  on 
July  20  for  120  days.  When  special  ses¬ 
sions  are  called  by  the  government,  no 
matters  not  mentioned  in  the  summons 
may  be  considered.  Congress  may  ap¬ 
point  permanent  commissions  to  study, 
during  the  recess,  matters  pending  from 
the  previous  sessions,  and  to  draft  amend¬ 
ments  recommended  by  the  executive  or 
legislative  branches  of  government. 

The  same  decree  also  authorized  police 
legislation  that  would  make  traffic  regula¬ 
tions  uniform  throughout  the  republic. 

S^,(XH),ooo  public  works  program 
in  Haiti 

The  Government  of  Haiti  is  putting  into 
effect  a  $5,000,000  public  works  program 
designed  largely  to  relieve  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  situation.  It  calls  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  roads,  bridges,  irrigation  works  and 
municipal  water  systems.  The  work  is 
l)oing  done  by  the  J.  G.  White  Engineering 
Corporation  of  New  York,  which  signed  a 
contract  to  this  effect  with  the  Government 
of  Haiti  last  July  6.  The  Export-Import 
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Bank  of  Washington  has  agreed  to  dis¬ 
count  notes  issued  by  the  Haitian  Govern¬ 
ment  to  finance  the  program.  All  equip¬ 
ment  and  material  needed  which  is  not 
produced  in  Haiti  will  be  purchased  in  the 
United  States  and  transported  in  American 
ships.  The  work  is  expected  to  last  three 
or  four  years. 


Cotton  conference  in  Bogota 

The  First  National  Cotton  Conference 
held  in  Colombia  met  in  Bogota  from 
May  16-20,  1938.  The  subjects  discussed 
were  proposed  by  Dr.  Marco  Aurelio 
.\rango,  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Com¬ 
merce,  and  included:  the  classification  of 
Colombian  cottons;  the  needs  of  the  tex¬ 
tile  industry  and  the  corresponding  types 
of  cotton;  measures  for  encouraging  cotton 
cultivation  and  others  dealing  with  the 
preparation,  transportation,  and  market¬ 
ing  of  the  product. 

The  Colombian  cotton  crop  more  than 
doubled  from  1932  to  1937,  and  the  out¬ 
put  of  the  textile  industry  in  1937  was 
nearly  six  times  that  of  1932,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  following  table: 


Year 

!  Production  of 
'  uneiniied  cotton 

Production  of 
cotton  cloth 

1932 . 

Pounds 

20,  366,  000 

Yards 

7,915,000 

1934 . 

22,348,000 

22,  528,  000 

1936 . 

1  31,650,000 

40,  200,  000 

1937 . 

41,570,000 

46,  172,000 

After  the  opening  of  the  conference, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Arango, 
commissions  were  appointed  to  repiort  on 
the  various  matters  included  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  and,  upon  motion  from  the  floor,  on 
cooperation  between  the  grower  and  the 
textile  manufacturer.  This  last  subject 
was  the  most  hotly  debated,  and  the  con¬ 
ference  was  unable  to  bring  about  any 
definite  action  on  the  adoption  of  a  price 


scale  for  domestic  cotton  by  all  the  textile 
industry. 

On  the  closing  day,  two  members, 
representing  respectively  the  growers  and 
the  textile  industry,  were  appointed  to  the 
National  Cotton  Board,  established  by  a 
decree  of  February  28,  1938.  The  board 
is  composed  of  the  Ministers  of  Finance, 
Industry  and  Lalxir,  and  Agriculture  and 
Commerce,  representing  the  Government, 
and  a  representative  each  of  the  Society 
of  Colombian  .Agriculturalists  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Bogota,  in 
addition  to  the  two  elected  at  the  congrcsi. 
The  board,  which  has  been  functioning 
since  the  end  of  May,  has  made  progress 
in  classifying  and  setting  standards  for 
Colombian  cotton.  | 

National  Social  Service  Council 
created  in  Brazil 

All  activities  relating  to  social  welfare 
w'ork  in  Brazil  will  be  coordinated  and 
supervised  by  the  National  Social  Service 
Cxjuncil  established  by  a  decree  of  July  1, 
1938,  as  a  consultative  body  for  the  gov-  . 
ernment  and  for  private  organizations. 
The  council  will  lx?  composed  of  seven  mem¬ 
bers,  one  of  whom  will  be  the  judge  of  = 
the  Juvenile  Court  of  the  Federal  District, 
and  two  others,  chiefs  of  divisions  of  the 
Ministry  of  Education  having  to  do  with 
social  service. 

Four  duties  of  the  council  specified  in 
the  decree  are:  to  make  inquiry  as  to  tht 
living  conditions  of  the  poor;  to  suggest  i 
the  organization  of  serial  service  work  for 
the  whole  country;  to  suggest  to  the  = 
authorities  means  of  increasing  and  im-  ■ 
proving  their  work  in  this  field;  and  to  j 
specify  the  kinds  of  private  institutions  : 
suited  to  the  different  types  of  social  work 
and  to  recommend  the  amount  of  subsidy  \ 
to  be  granted  to  each  by  the  federal  p 
government.  I 
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The  decree  also  institutes  National  Social 
Service  Conferences,  to  be  called  periodi¬ 
cally  by  the  President  of  the  republic  and 
attended  by  administrative  officers  of  the 
federal  and  state  governments. 

Mexican  committee  to  regulate  the 
price  of  prime  necessities 

By  a  decree  of  July  30,  1938,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  to  Regulate  the  Marketing  of  Prime 
Necessities  was  established  in  Mexico.  The 
committee  is  composed  of  the  Secretary  of 
National  Economy,  chairman,  and  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  each  of  the  following:  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Finance;  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Promotion;  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Communications  and  Public 
Works;  the  Bank  of  Mexico;  the  National 
Bank  of  Ejidal  Credit;  the  National  Bank 
of  Farm  Credit;  the  National  Bank  for 
Workers  and  for  Industrial  Promotion;  and 
the  National  Warehouses. 

The  duties  of  the  committee  are  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  proper  authorities 
in  relation  to  duties,  taxes,  subsidies,  trans- 
piortation,  freight  rates,  etc.;  buy  and  sell 
in  Mexico  and  abroad  and  store  goods,  as 
it  considers  advisable,  in  order  to  regulate 
the  prices  of  necessities;  and  to  sell  directly 
to  the  public  whenever  necessary  to  gain 
its  ends. 

2,000,000  pesos  for  needy  Argentine 
children 

An  executive  decree  issued  early  in  May 
set  aside  from  the  general  revenues  of  Ar¬ 
gentina  the  sum  of  2,000,000  pesos  to  be 
used  to  provide  clothing,  food,  and  medi¬ 
cine  for  needy  children  attending  school 
anywhere  in  the  Republic.  The  commit¬ 
tee  to  administer  the  fund,  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  established  educational  and 
social  welfare  agencies,  was  announced 


shortly  thereafter.  The  chairman  is  Sr. 
Carlos  Broudeur,  .Assistant  Secretary  of 
Justice  and  Public  Instruction. 

Chilean  League  against  Cancer 

.At  a  meeting  held  in  the  headquarters  of 
the  Medical  Society  in  Santiago,  Chile,  the 
Chilean  League  against  Cancer  was  or¬ 
ganized  on  May  11,  1938.  The  purpose  of 
the  league,  which  will  be  affiliated  with 
similar  organizations  throughout  the  world, 
was  stated  as  being  “to  unite,  coordinate, 
and  make  effective  all  the  existing  scien¬ 
tific,  moral,  economic,  and  social  forces  to 
fight  cancer.”  It  will  cooperate  espe¬ 
cially  with  the  National  Radium  Institute 
in  its  publicity  work.  The  dean  of  the 
Medical  School,  the  director  of  Public 
Health,  the  director  of  the  National  Ra¬ 
dium  Institute,  the  director  of  social 
service,  a  delegate  from  the  Workers* 
Security  Fund,  and  the  President  of  the 
Chilean  Red  Cross  will  be  ex  officio  mem- 
liers  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Institute  for  Mothers  and  Children 
in  Valparaiso 

The  Provincial  Medical  Service  of  the 
Workers’  Security  Fund  formally  opened 
its  Institute  for  Mothers  and  Children  in 
Valparaiso  on  May  7,  1938.  The  cere¬ 
mony  was  attended  by  the  Minister  of 
Public  Health,  Dr.  Eduardo  Cruz  Coke, 
and  provincial  and  municipal  authorities. 

The  institute,  which  was  established  to 
lower  the  child  mortality,  will  direct  its 
efforts  against  the  three  main  causes  of  a 
high  rate — poverty,  ignorance,  and  illness. 
A  maternity  bureau,  a  children’s  bureau, 
a  day  nursery,  a  ward  for  expectant 
mothers,  a  kindergarten,  and  a  layette 
section  combine  to  offer  social  services  of 
great  value  to  the  community. 
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Public  health  courses  in  the 
University  of  Chile 

In  June  1938,  the  first  classes  in  a  new 
public  health  course  were  held  in  the 
School  of  Biology  and  Medical  Sciences  of 
the  University  of  Chile.  The  course  is 
open  only  to  those  holding  the  M.  D. 
degree  and  having  at  least  five  years’ 
experience  in  public  health  work,  before 
or  after  obtaining  the  degree. 

National  Urbanization  Council 
established  in  Peru 

By  a  decree  of  June  23,  1938,  the  National 
Urbanization  Council  was  established  in 
Peru.  The  council  will  be  composed  of 
eight  members;  the  chairman  and  four 
members  will  be  appointed  directly  by  the 
Government,  and  the  other  three  from 
nominations  presented  by  the  city  of  Lima. 


the  Society  of  Engineers,  and  the  .Society  of 
Architects,  respectively. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  council  to  see 
that  in  Peruvian  cities  proper  attention  is 
given  to  traffic,  health,  and  aesthetic  con¬ 
siderations,  pass  on  new  urban  develop¬ 
ments,  approve  all  new  building  projects, 
and  consider  any  other  matters  generally 
within  its  jurisdiction. 

Argentine  Committee  on  Museums 
and  Historic  Sites 

By  an  executive  decree,  the  National  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Museums  and  Historic  Sites  was 
established  early  in  May  in  Argentina. 
The  commission  W’ill  lie  in  charge  of  all 
matters  concerning  their  maintenance  and 
will  also  care  for  all  historic  material  be¬ 
longing  to  the  nation.  Dr.  Ricardo  Le- 
vene,  president  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Letters,  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
commission. 
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The  Pan  American  Union  is  an  international 
organization  created  and  maintained  by  the 
twenty-one  American  Republics:  Argentina, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica, 
Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  £1 
Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico, 
Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  the  United 
States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  Originally 
known  as  the  International  Bureau  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1890  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14  of 
that  year  at  the  First  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  held  at  Washington  in  1889-90, 
and  presided  over  by  James  G.  Blaine,  then 
United  States  Secretary  of  State, 
greatly  expanded  by  resolutions  of  the  Second 
Conference,  held  at  Mexico  in  1901;  the  Third, 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos 
Aires  in  1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in 
1923;  the  Sixth,  at  Habana,  Cuba,  in  1928;  and 
the  Seventh,  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  in  1933. 
April  14  is  celebrated  annually  throughout  the 
Americas  as  Pan  American  Day. 


ing  Board  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  and  representatives  in  Washing¬ 
ton  of  the  other  American  governments. 


Administrative  Divisions 
The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  created.  Spiecial  divisions  have 
been  created  on  foreign  trade,  statistics,  finance, 
agricultural  cooperation,  juridical  matters,  and 
travel,  all  of  which  maintain  close  relations  v«th 
official  and  unofficial  bodies  in  the  countries 
members  of  the  Union.  Particular  attention  is 
devoted  to  the  development  of  closer  intellectual 
and  cultural  relations  among  the  nations  of  the 
American  Continent,  and  a  division  of  intellectual 
cooperation  exists  for  this  purjxjse.  The  Colum¬ 
bus  Memorial  Library  contains  90,000  volumes 
and  many  map>s.  The  Bulletin  of  the  P2m 
.American  Union,  published  monthly  in  English, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  official  organ  of 
the  institution. 
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Pan  American  Conferences 
The  Pan  American  Union  serves  as  the  pier- 
manent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences  of 
American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  special  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  special  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences. 


Purpose  and  Organization 
The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  peace,  commerce,  and  friendship  between 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
fostering  economic,  juridical,  social,  and  cultural 
relations. 


The  Union  is  suppiorted  by  annual 
contributions  from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts 
proportional  to  population.  Its  affairs  are  ad¬ 
ministered  by  a  Director  General  and  an  Assistant 
Ihrector,  elected  by  amd  respxmsible  to  a  Govern- 


